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FOLD  OUT 


JAPAI^'S      FOREIGr      COIvIMERCE      SIHCE      TIE      RESTORATIOIJ. 
(1863     -      1900) 


Ghaptsr  I. 
The  Volujiie   of  Japan's  Foreirn  Coirmsrce. 
General  Feature. 
The  world  has  now  to   deal  with  a  new  factor.   Gome  fifty  vears 
ap-o,   when  a  squadron  of   CoiraiiOdore  Perry  anchored   in  the  Eay  of   '.'rar^a 
in  1353^   Japan  was  "but  a  heririit   nation  -  none   corainf?   in  and  none  go- 
ir^  out  -     a  nation  v/hich  "/as  more   than  five   centuries  behind  the 
times    (1)^   the  corjitry  split  up  into  270  Dimiates   or  provinires,   under 
feudal   reprlme^    and   every  province  independent   of   all   the   others^ 
politically  as  well  as   economically.      To-day  the   same  Japan  is   the 


1. 

"Although  we  find  some  closer  resetrsblances  between  the  state  of 
Europe  and  Japan  i'^  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  than  at  any  earlier 
period^  we  must  p"o  bach  still  further  to  find  some  of  the  most  s^ri- 
kin;^  of  these  coincidences  or  similitudes  -  to  the  ea^ly  Saxon  and 
Torman  periods  in  Enp:land^  and  t.'  the  first  I.:erovingian  Era  of  kin^'- 
ly  rule  in  France^  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  centuries".  Japan  As  It 
v'as  And  Is.   Quai'terly  Review,  Vol.  CXXXVII.,  P.  195. 


"Land  of   the   Plsing  Sun",   filled  \vith  a  thrivim  population  and   im- 
inense   resources,   "holdly,   perhaps,   "but    surely  with  a  brip-ht  prospect,! 
loomin;^  above   the  political  and   economical  horizon  of   the  Far  Plast. 
That  great     mo\'"einent  which  culminated  in  the   restoration  of   imperial 
authority  in  1838,   has   completely  "broken  down  the  "bars  "between  Japan 
and   the  world  at  larre,   and  has  'brido'ed  over     -  not  hy  spontaneous 
evolution  but  by  one  con^Tx.lsive   effort   -  all   tho   space  dividing;  feu- 
dalism from  constitutional  govei^r!ment,and  handicraft  and   serfdom  from 
the  commercial  and  industrial  liberty  of  modern  life. 

These  incredible   changes,   however,   would  never  have  been  ac- 
complished within  the   short    span  of   a  few  decades,    had  it  not  been 
for  our  free  and   eager  communication  with    "estern  nations.   Foreign 
cofl-jTierce  was,    indeed,    at   once  an  instrument   and  an  example.    As  a  corr 
pellsr  of   civilization,    it   has  furnished  us   the  countless  mieans   of 
production,   as   also   of   consuniption.    As  an  example,    it  furnishes    it- 
self  a  fair  barometer  of  national  progress.    In  no  particilar,    there- 
fore,   are  the  general   economiic   imiprovemients   of  Japan  more  distinctly 
reflected  than  in  the  growth  of  her  foreip^n  con^imorce. 
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The  total  valus  of  our  exports  and  irriports  in  ISoS  was  27  mil- 
lion yen  (2); 70  million  in  1880;  149  milliom  in  1390;  and  from  that 
yea:'  on  the  a^^c^re^ate  increased  "by  leaps  and  "boi^nds  -  most  notatly 
since  after  the  Chino-Japanese  '"ar  of  1894-5  -  until  in  19ro  it 
reached  the  enormoias  sum  of  491  million  yen. 

Stated  in  the  terms  of  yen  this  increase  is,  however,  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  Since  1873  the  value  of  silver  has  graduall./  de- 
creased -  not  only  relative  to  pold,  "but  to  all  commodities  as  wellj 
or,  in  other  words,  the  general  prices  have  grone  i^.p  alaout  78  per  cent 
in  19v00_,  so  that  the  figures  just  stated  must  "be  reduced  according 
to  the  index  number  of  prices  in  each  particular  year,  in  order  to 


2. 

Prior  to  1898,  the  value  of  imported  goods  was  the  actual  cost  at 
the  place  of  purchase,  so  that  an  addition  of  15  per  cent  is  made  to 
the  import  f igi  res  of  each  year  to  cover  freig'it,   insurance,  and 
other  charres,  incurred  up  to  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  the  desti- 
nation -  in  order  to  make  an  approximately  correct  estim.ate  of  the 
cost  of  imported  goods  to  Japan.  Fifteen  per  cent,  is  computed  as 
the  most  approximate  percentaf^e.  See  "British  Consular  Re- 

ports", relating  to  the  trade  of  Japa"  previous  to  1898. 
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show  the  actual  quantity  or  volvme  of   commodities.    (3)        '.'.Tien  this   i: 
done,    the  impression  will  be   somewhat  different. 

But   since  orr  index  ntUTi'ber  of   prices   is  "based  miainly  on  the 
principal  products   of   the   country,    it   is  far  fromj  acc-i.rate   to  apply 
them  to   the  imiport  figures   indiscriminately.    Perhaps   it  min:ht  be  bet- 
ter to   approach  the   subject   indirectly  from  another  avenue,  viz.:   by 
takim  the  tonnap-e  of  merchant  marine   entered  ai,   the  Japanese  ports 
from  foreio-n  countries.   Then  v;e  p-et   the  followinc^  fio;ures: 


Year 

Value 

Trillions   of   yen 

1873 

53 

1880 

70 

1890 

149 

1899 

434 

Increasei^- 

percenteiETe: 

, 

719 

3. 

Quantity 

Tonnage 
Thousands   of   Tons 

56 

566 

75 

691 

133 

1,654 

_  _2  82  _ 

3^608 

368 

537 

See  Diagram  1.        The  index  number  previous    to   the   year  1873   is 
unavailable;    that  for   the  years   1873  -  1894  is   qi^oted  from  the   repor 
of  the  i.Conetary  I'.eform  Commattee,   and  the   rest  have  been  calculated 
by  the   editors   of  the  Tokio    •"'conomic  I-':ap-azine,  based  on  the    reports 
of   the  Eanlc  of  Japan,   in  the   same  method  of  formulating   so-called 
tabular  or  mAiltiple   standard  as   the   Committee  had  done. 

The  Tokio  Economic  Iv'a^azine,  Vol.    XLIV.i>o.l07 
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Such  a  wids  roargin  of  divercence^   however,   prscliadss    the  pos- 
sibility of   arrivinp-  at   an  accurate    estimate  of   the  devolopirient   of 
our  foreign  commerce.      Yet   three   thinirs   are  certain  from  the   above 
figures:   First,    that   the  money  value  given  is  "by  no  means    reliable; 
secondly,    that   the  most    reliable   estimate  must  be  made  from  the 
quantity  and  tonnacre  percsntare;    and   thirdly,    tr.at   our  commerce   took 
a  new  phase   in  the  yeai'  1890,    or  about   then. 

In  the  mean  time,    the  population  has   increased  from  33  millions 

in  1:372    (the  actual  and  careful   calculation  havinp-  been  made  in  that 

year  for  the  first   time),    to  44  millions   In  19(i0,    an  increase  of   over 

33  per  cent   in  tv/enty-nine  years.    lience  the   total  amoimt  must   again 

be   reduced  according  to   the   census   of   each  particiilar  year,    if  v/e  are 

to  form  a  practical  estimate   of   each  person's   industrial  activities 

in  this  part   of  Japan's   economiic   life,    and   the   changes   and  increase 

of   that  proportion.      VTien  this   is  done,    the  per  capita  value  as   well 

as   quantity  is,   as   yet,    anythi^ig  but  gratifying.    Indeed,   when  comi- 

pared  v/ith   t'^at   of   r.ther  nations,    the  insignificance   of   our  export 

trade   is  painfully  self-evident.   Perhaps    the  following  table  will 

furnish  some  rough  idea: 

Exports   of  Domestic   Produce   in  1397.: 

Total:  Per  Capita: 

o'apan  '■'          50,000,000.  $  1.86 

United  Kinrdom  1,170,000,000.  29.25. 

France  719,000,000.  18.43 

Germany  890,000,000.  17.11 

United  States  l,032,or,o,onn.  14.74 


""here  are  arain  still  other  data  necessary^,  Toefore  the  p'rowlnq^ 
importance  of  our  foreir-^  con-merce  can  accurately  "be  sstiraated.  '"e 
must  Icnow  the  total  amount  of  our  domestic  trade^  so  as  to  make  a 
comparison  of  the  quantity  and  proportion  of  national  wealth,  which 
is  employed  in  "both  branches  of  commerce.  IJnj'ortunately;,  no  avail- 
able facts  are  obtainable ,  owinr  to  the  comparative  ini'ancy  of  our 
statistical  knowledge  and  practice.  ITo  official  census  of  our  nation- 
al wealth  has  yet  been  inaufru rated  with  us,  as  is  done  :'.n  other 
countries,  by  takinj^  an  account  of  the  different  fonjis  of  invest- 
ment -  such  as  arriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  etc.,  or  by 
takingan  incom.e  or  other  tax  as  a  basis  to  arrive  at  the  probable 
value  of  the  a^rrepate  wealth.  Hut  happily  we  are  furnished  with 
somewhat  trustworthy  estimates  made  by  Mr.  Yoshio  Kusaka  (4),  who, 
after  careful  and  elaborate  calculation,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  national  wealth  is  15,093,000,000  yen,  the  items  of  which 

are  as  follows : 

Yen. 

Lands  10,000,000,000. 

Live  Stock  75,000,000. 

Buildin.Pis  1,919,000,000. 

Furniture  and  ''^orks  of  Art  .  788,000,000. 

Railways  ,  T  el  ep;  raph  s  ,  Aquaeduc  ts  90,000,000. 

Shipping  98,000,000. 


4. 

For  the   criticism  of   these  fieures    see   Commercial  Japan,    U, 

iv'Ionthly  Reports   of   Comjiierce  and  Finance,   Dec.    1901.    P.    2302. 
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IJi^es  405,000^000. 

Iviarine  ProdLicts  272j000;,000. 

Capital  (paid  up)  Comparies  and  Banks         242,000,000. 
Specis  a-rd  Bullion  176,000,000. 

Miscellaneous  1,028,000,000. 

Total  15,093,000,000. 

It  will  "be  oliservod  that  this  svj~i  is  a  littls  mors  than  one- 
sevsnth  of  the  accumulated  \vealth  of  the  IMited  Kinp-dom,  and  a  little 
less  than  one-twelfth  of  that  of  the  United  States.  Thoup"h  the  com- 
parison of  the  wealth  of  two  nations,  "based  whdlly  on  the  matter  of 
money,  is  necessarily  mdsleadinr,  yet  it  ser^res  well  its  purpose  to 
illustrate  theextent  of  our  land,  the  direction  riven  to  the  lator 
a^d  enemy  of  the  people,  and  the  profitatle  investment  of  their  cap- 
ital. 

In  one  sense  the  history  of  our  forei'"'n  comimerce  is  still  in 
its  very  incipiency,  tut  it  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  peri- 
ods; the  first  includinp-  the  years  loOo  -  1336,  and  the  second  the 
years  from  1387  to  the  present  time.  This  division  is  natural  for 
several  reasons:  First,  "because  that  in  1386  the  resumption  of  spe- 
cie pa;/ment  was  effedted,  and  the  paper  notes,  which  had  "been  depre- 
ciated for  a  considerahle  number  of  years,  v;ere  at  len^-th  restored  to 
circulate  at  par  with  silver.  All  the  incidents  connected  with  fiat 
paper  money  had  "been  terminated  completel;/,  and  a  restor.^d  conf  idsnc: 
in  the  sta'bility  of  the  m.edium.  of  exchange,  comjrierce  and  industr?/ 


had  'be'-un  to  c-ain  a  nev/  and  vi??;orous  life.  Secondly^  up  to  this  time 
our  foreign  comr'.erce  had  made  little  pro^'rsss^  owinf;^  to  the  disorrra- 
r.ization  and  rsomanization  of  ir.tsmal  affa-irs  incident  upon  the 
wholesale  introduction  of  "'sstem  institutions.  Thirdly, and  finally, 
from  1387  our  foreir^  comnerce  had  not  only  "berun  to  enter  a  period 
of  rsmarkatle  development  which  coirmanded  world-wide  at  tent  in,  "but 
had  also  "ber-un  to  chanre  its  character  and  the  reop;raphical  distri- 
"buLion. 

It  is  difficult,  howe"""er,  in  this  comprehensive  survey,  to  deal 
with  such  dynamic  series  of  most  complicated  phenomena  in  any  parti- 
cular detail,  the  p;ene ral  statement  heinr  all  that  is  permitted. 
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DE^/ELC'PlyEI.IT  .• 
First   Period    (13  3  -  1866)/ 

Fully  one  decade  had  elapssd  sir^ce   the   reluctant   openinn*  of   the 
Empire   to   the  new  coiTr-:grce  until  the   Imperial   Authority  was    restored 
to   its  fonner  ^lory  in  1368,    and  when  Ja.pan  at  lenrth  'becaiTie   con- 
vinced of   the    superiority  of  '"estern  civilization^   and   of   the  ad- 
vantages  of  maintainin!-^   conrmercial   relations  with  foreign  countries. 
In  spite  of  anti— fproign  aritations^    corvr.ercial  treaties  were  al- 
ready concluded  with  eleven  countries  during  this   intenrening  period, 
and  the  trade  had  rrrown  to   quits   respsctahile  proportions.    Important 
as   it   is,    it  was   only  introductory,    and  the  new  pap-e  of  Japan's 
foreign  commerce  may  properly  "be  said  to  he^in  M,d.th  the  year  1868, 
that   date  'beinp-  also   the  most  momentous   landm^ark  in  the  political  and. 
social  history  of   the  nation.    Passing,    therefore,   from  the  previous 
conditions   of   trade,   let  us    stai'-t  from  the   opening  of   the  new  lira, 
which  was  ushered  in  at   once  and  fr:"m  all  directions. 

; ne  of   the  most   important   corner-stones  which  lies   at    the 
foumdatinn  of   the    recent  growth  of  Japan's  foreign  commerce,    is   for.rd 
in  the  oath  taken  hy  the  Fmperor  on  April   3th,   1868,   when  Ills  Majesty 
was   congratulated  on  the  happy  restoration  of    Imperial  Autliority, 
surrounded  by  the   leaders   of    the    revolution,   a  part   of  which   oath 
runs  as  follov;s; 


'The  uncivilized  customs  of  former  times  shall  "be  broken 


throughj Intellect  and  learnino;  shall  "be  sought  for 

throughout  the  world  to  establish  the  foundation  of  the  Empire" .    ( 5 ) 
Toothing  will  perhaps   illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  times  better 
than  this  terse   sentence^  by  which  the  long-established  social  and 
political  institutions   and  orders  were   s\vept   away^    as   though  by  an 
earthquake.    It    required  no   Church,   no  ambitious  Earons   or  Kings,   no 
Free   or  Chartered  Cities,   no  Truilds,   no  villains:    and  the  whole 
fabrics  of  nine  centuries'    cultivation  (c)  were  suddenly  broken  to 
pieces,    and  brought  under  the   strong  hands   of    restored  CoverrjTient   to 
be  unified,   or  rather  to  be  na,tionaliz,ed. '"npreceded  as   it   is   in 
human  history,   and  incredible   as   it   is   in  the    rapidity  v.lth  which 
the  work  of  ages  was  accomplished,   yet   several  years  must  necessarily 
have   elapsed  before   the  nation's  material  conditions  were  so   improved 
as   to    exercise  any  perceptible   influence  upon  the  development   of   its 
foreign  corrjiierce.   The  administi-ation  v^as   centralized,   the   security 
of   life  and  property  was   established,    taxation  unified  and   reduced, 
and  conurjunication  \7as   to   a  great   extent  facilitated;   but   industrially 
Japan  of   this  period  was    eminently  feudal:    that   is   to   say,    in  that 


5.  See  I.'utsuhito,   Lalor's   Encycl.    of   Political  Science. 

6,  The   seeds   of   the  feudal   system  in  -Japan  were   sov.-n  in  the  9th 
century,   and  took  finn  roots   in  the  12th  century;    nourished  inces- 
santly it  bore  the  gorgeous  flower  of    the  Shogimate     -     until  it  was 
finally  overthrov.Ti  by  a   sirx-le   stroke   of  pen  in  1372. 


stage   of  prod'uctlon  which  had  prevailed  in  F'l^rope  "before  the   epr.c? 

of   the   so-called    "ir.dustris.l   revoliition",   and  the    rn;ling  principle 

was  apnarently  anti-corriiriSrcialisr.i. 
(7) 

"^"hen  reference  is  mtide   to   the  Japanese  r£,tion",   says   Captain 

Brinkly,  "in  connection  with  the  radical  charges  of  1808,  it  iriust  "be 
oljserved  that  only  the  nobles  and  the  samurai  (military  class)  are 
indicated  -  in  other  words^  a  section  of  the  people  representing 
a'bout  one-sixteenth  of  the  v/hole.  The  biilk  of  the  peoplf^the  agri- 
cii.lt ural,  the  industrial,  a.nd  the  mercantile  classes,  remaine^d  out- 
side of  the  sphere  of  politics,  nor  taking  any  serious  interest  in 
the  great  questions   of  the  time".    (7)  The  point   is   essential     to 

the   clear  understanding   of   the   economic   situation  with  vrhich  Japan 
was   confronted  at   the   op3riir»p;  of   the  new  commerce.    In  the   cours5   of 
European  history  the  process   of   this   transiti(,n  v.'as  gradual,   and 
there  was  the  general  leveling  up  from  the  "bottom  of   society,   when 
it   shewed  itself  in  the  fin^l  b)reaking  up   of   the   old  manorial  system. 
The  inventions  of  Kargr^ave,   Ark-ivright,  \7att,   a,nd.  Cartwright,   how- 
ever so  great  and   so    radical  innovations   they  may  have  "brought   over 
the  methods   of   the  production  as   it   is   truly  called   "revolutionary" 
in  character,   yet   the  way  was  alrsady  pa.ved  "by  the  corresponding 
changes   of   the   social  conditions,    in  la,w,   and.   in     politics. 


7,    Japan,  Encycl.  Britt.  ^'ew  ''ol. 
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he  case  with  Japan  is  altogether  different:  the  movement  was  from 

top  to  iDottoiri  Instead  of  otherv;ise^  and  the  forces  which  rave  a  spur 
towards  progress  worked  not  from  within^  hut  from  without. 

In  speaklnr,  however^  of  the  haclr.vard  state  of  affairs  In  Japan 
at  the  time  of  the  opanlnr  of  ihe  now  coirjnerc.-.^  attention  mucu  "bs 
called  to  the  fact  oha^  in  material  civilization,  or  at  least  in  Lhe 
line  of  artistic  works,  Ja,pan  was  highly  developed,  and  even  sur- 
passed in  s  -me  parLlculars  any  of  the  nations  of  the  YJest.  The  Japa- 
nese silk  em'broider2'^  laquer  ware,  pa.per,  ceramic  and  "bronze  works 
are  unrivalled,  and  are  a  wondsr  and  envy  to  the  Staffordshire  and 
Par-isian  artists.  Secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  Ja.pan  had  de- 
veloped Independently  of  foreign  influence.  /Jid  whether  large  or 
small,  in  each  province  there  ha.d  "been  organized  a  perfect  means  of 
self -supply,  and  the  division  of  labor  -  however  limited  it  was  hy 
hy  the  extent  of  the  mar-ket,  had  been  carried  to  a  fine  point.  There 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  complete  set  of  machiner:/  -  if  we  may  call  it 
machinery  at  all  -  in  a  degree  cf  perfection;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  existed  an  Industrial  community  in  every  province  almost 
Independent  of  all  the  others. 

It  was  perhaps  in  this  peculiar  character  of  the  industrial 
status  of  the  country,  so  knitted  together  for  centuries  by  the 
mutual  excharige  of  cori"modities,  that  the  openirig  of  new  scope  and  new 
chiannels  of  trade  had  for  a  time  wrought  nothing  but  industrial 
ciiaos  and  i^niversal  cala^mity  throughout  the  entire  Empire. 


Suddenly  "broiight  face  to  face  with  Western  civilization,  there  arose 
naturally  a  pop-olar  cr-aze  for  everi^i^hlng  European  and  .'lirierican,  not 
crJ.y  on  account  of  their  novelty,  Ir^ut  from  their  practic^al  use  Tooth 
in  those  coirjnodities  which  are  merely  articles  of  luxury,  and  in  thojfe 
which  are  the  necessaries  of  life  -  such  as  raatchos,  lamps,  hai-s, 
shoes,  umihrellc^.s,  etc.  "It  is   in  this  respect",  says  Count  Okujna,  ( 8) 
"as  if  a  new  class  of  consumers,  with  widely  different  ta6tes,  had 
sudderJ.y  been  called  into  existence  among  the  old  class  of  manufact- 
urers, asking  for  thirds  which  the  manvf acturers  knew  nothing  of,  and 
\7hich  therefore  they  could  not  supply.  A  vast  nLimher  of  occupatioiis 
v;hich  had  hitherto  "been  thriving  had  suddenly  to  be  abandoned,  and 
skilled  '.aborers  and  artisans  v;ere  throv/n  orit  of  emiploi/Hient  in  thou- 
sands. IJoreover,  all  kinds  of  monopolies  and  business  privileges 
which  the  Daimios  granted  to  their  favorite  mierchants  and  to  them- 
selves, had  ceased  to  exist  with  the  fall  of  feudalism.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  greater  portion  of  the  industrial  world  v.as  para- 
lyzed completely". 

The  econoFiic  situation  of  the  country  was  at  that  time  indeed 
deplorable.  Comipelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  either  knowing- 
ly or  unknov.d.ngly,  Japan  entered  into  the  treaty  relations  with  the 
VJestern  nations  under  the  conditions  not  only  perilous  to  the  mat- 
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erial  velfars   of   the  country,   but   even  subversive   of  her  sovsrsirn 
authority  as  an  independent   State.      (9)        Ey  the  Tariff   Convention 
of   IccG,    the  whole   schedule   of   duty  was    revised  on  the  general  basis 
of   5  per  cent,    on  the  value  of   all  coriinodities   exported  frorc  and 
imported  into  Japan  (10):    for  the  Japanese   G-ovemnient   was  -   so   the 
phrase  roes   -   "desirous   of   af  f  o  ■xlir^  a  fresh  proof   of      its  wish  to 
promote  trade  and.  to   cer/jent   the  friendly  relations  which  exist  bst- 
v:een  their   country  and  foreign  nations.    "      (ll) 


9.  3se  i.'r.   V.,    H.    House's   articles   on  the  Tariff   in  Japan,   and 
als;j  roreiq"n  Jurisprudence  in  Japan;        Hew  Princeton  Review,  Vol.    5. 

10.  According;   to    this    revised  tariff,   all  ai-ticles   of   imports  were 
divided  into  four  classes:-  the  first  beinij  those  v/hich  pay  specific 
duty   (that  was   so  low  as    to  be  less    tha  5  fer  cent   on  an  averace), 
com.prisir^  nearly  b11   the  manufactured  corji'Oditles j    the   second,   free 
goods,   v/hich  included  coins,   bullion,   personal  property  not    intended 
for   sale,   and  a  few  other  articles j      the   third, prohibited  goods,  vis: 
opi'cjTi;      and  the  fourth,   go^ds    subject   to   a.n  ad  valorem  duty  of   5  per 
cent   on  the   original  value  at   the  place  of    their  purchase.   A  table   of 
tariff  on  exports  was  classified  in  precisely  the   same  manner.     For 
the  full  text,    see     Treaties   and  Conventions  between  the  United 
States   and   other  Powers.        (IJ.    S.   G-ov't  Publ.  ) 

11.  'Titobe,      Intercourse  between  the  r.    S.    and  Japan,   P.    90. 


Having;  thus  surrendered,  or  rather  "besn  deprived  of  its  tariff  a'l.^to- 
noiny,  the  nation  had  so  far  to  conie  under  foreign  influence,  and 
found  itself  utterly  helpless  to  stand  against  the  comljinations  of 
V'estern  skill  and  capital.  The  v/ares  of  Eirmirirham  and  I.Ianchester  had 
superseded  the  domestic  manufactures,  especially  in  the  line  of 
textile  goods,  and  many  important  industries  were  deranged  to  an  ir- 

/U'i.f>..-stv.,/-C.< 

,.?ie^sti-pa-¥l-e  extent.  Keenly  alive  to  the  situation,  the  Japanese  go- 
vernii'jent  had  repeatedly  petitioned  the  Pov.-ers  for  the  removal  of  the 
onerous  and  hujrjiliaiing  provisions  of  the  treaties,  tut  in  vain.  (12) 
This  was,  however,  a  great  external  force  which  helped  to  "bripg  s.'bou^ 
a  sudden  modification  of  Japan's  industries,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  recent  gro^ah  of  her  foreign  commerce,  although  excited 
popular  feeling  would  hardly  have  regarded  it  so  at  that  time. 

At  this  very  juncture  of  transition,  Vvrhen  Japan  had  throv.r;  open 
her  markets,  and  when  she  Avas  seekine-  the  new  ideas  and  life  of  the 
V'estern  civilization,  nothiixg  would  have  tsen  more  pernicious  to  the 
country  than  the  protective  policy  against  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  ccrrimodities.  It  was  only  "by   the  development  of  such  a  new, 
free,   active,  2.nd  enla.rged  spirits  and  wants  of  the  people,  that  the 


12. 

The  clause  of  the  treaty  provided  that  the  tariff  of  1866 

should  "be  subject  to  revision  on  July  1st,  1872 j  and  the  imperial 

embassy  of  1371  had  thiat  in  view,  and  since  18C1  it  became  one  of 

the  most  engrossing  questions  of  practical  politics  in  Japan. 


Industries  of  the  country  were  not  only  rriven  an  inuriense  stijnvlus^ 
"but  iDcgan  to  "be  diversified  .   Perhaps  certain  infant  industries 
niif'ht  h^ve  grown  up  much  raore  i-apidly  under  high  protecLion^  "but  the 
efficacy  of  legislative  action  in  directing  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  a  nation  should  not  "be  over  estimated.  The  vital  hindrance 
for  the  initiation  of  new  Industries  lay  much  deeper^  having^  in 
shorty  teen  in  the  entire  ignoro.nce  on  the  part  of  the  people  as 

■egards  the  modern  methods  of  production.  Even  the  advantages  of 
^■oint  capital  were  unknown  to  the  Japanese,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
the  policy  of  the  Grovernjnent  for  many  years  to  show  the  object  les- 
ons.  The  scattered  capital  of  the  country  was  gathered  up  in  the 
na^tional  Tanks,  and  loans  were  made  on  liloeral  tenns  in  order  to 
encourage  private  enterprises.   The  Government  also  influences,  for 

he  purpose  of  facilitating  foreign  trade,  to  establish  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Eank  in  1879,  which  soon  foi:nded  its  'branch-offices  in 

ev;  York  (1880),  Liverpool  (1382),  London  (1884),  San  Francisco 
(1886),  Shanghai  (1893),  and  Tientsin  (1899). 

Tt  is  noteworth:.'  here  that  the  opening  of  Japan  was  happily 
coincident  wath  the  age  of  st:;el  and  iron,  steam  and  electricity. 
And  the  comjmercial  development  of  a  nation  demands  that  the  internal 
facilities  of  the  means  of  comir;unication  and  transportation  should 
be  first  opened.  Hence  with  the  inauguration  of  mighty  reforms  in 
13c8,  the  Japanese  Governjiient  at  once  employed  an  army  of  foreign 
experts  for  the  construction  of  the  light-houses,  the  dock  and  ship- 


"ards/  the  tslerraphs^  the  railways,  the  posts;  and  for  '.he  improv©- 
ments  and  I'^eorfianization  of  the  vai'-ious  kinds  of  other  v/oBks  (13) » 
^he  ..-oveirraiient  has  also  estahlished,  under  the  direct  supervision  ard 
control,  factories  of  many  kinds  -  such  as  silk,  cotton,  wool  and 
paper  mills,  and  made  a  hundred  other  improveiuents  which  seemed 
likely  to  enrich  the  country,  and  zo   "bear  crr.od  fruit  on  the  soil  of 
Japan,  pickinr-  one  thing  after  another  from  foreign  count I'ies.  It  was 
apparently  the  period  of  transplantation  of  V'estsrn  institutions, 
-  social,  industrial,  and  political  -  to  make  Japan  herself  fitted 
to  enter  on  the  comity  of  nations.  The  result  was  that  between  the 

ears  1081  -  1385  the  private  enLei'prises  finally  started  upon  a 
career  of  independent  activities,  and  many  corporations  were  called 
into  existence. 


13. 

"Lritish  experts  oKranlzed  the  navy,   and  eqiaippsd   the  Osaka 
mint;   Frenchirien  reorganized   the   army,    codified  the  law,   and  "built 
the  Yokosuga  dockyard;   Gsrri-.ans   have  directed   the   higher  medical   edu- 
catio"^:   of   the   country,   and    the    reform  of   the  ertire   educational   S"/s- 
tem  was   chiefly  the  work  of   a  handful  of   Americans". 


Second  Pe^riod   (1837  -  1900). 
A  glance  at   the  foreroing  diafrram  sugc-ests   an  astovndinp:  fact 
of    the  accelerated  speed  with  which  the  foreic'n  coirimerce   of  Japan  has 
incrr?ased  di::rinF   the  period  noiv  T.nd^r  consideration.    And   together 
with  this   increase   of   quantity,    the   character  of   trade  has   also 
underrone  iniportant   change.    In  tracing   this   closely,   we  find  three 
distinct   lines   of   devel- pir.ent :    The  first   is   the   natural  products 
which  are  most   suited  to   the    soil  of  Japan  -   such  as    raw  silk,    coal, 
and  copper;    the    second,    the  textile  manufactures   which  consist   chief- 
ly" of   cotton  yarn,   ha'butayo    (white   silk  fabrics),   and   silk  handker- 
chiefs;   and  under  the    third  line  of   category  come  matches,    straw- 
iDlades,   and  f loor-mattim   in   the  orde^r  of    importance.    T:ea"'ly  all   the 
articles,    however,   which  are   included  under  the   second  and   third 
heads,   and  v/hich  now  form  the  most   important   exports,  fii'-st  appeared 
in  the  foreign  trade   of  Japan  almost    simultaneously  in  lO^'O.   For  ex- 
airple,    in  the   case   cf   cotton  yarn  and  ha'butayo   -   in  1890    the   exports 
of  the  former  was   only  2,000   yen  and  of   the   latter  818,000   y^,nj    in 
1900   the   corresponding  figures   Vv'ere   20, o89, 000  and  18,314,000  yen 
respectivel;.'.    In  other  words,   i:p  to   1890,    the  foreign  comjr.erce   of 
Japan  was  merely  the   outflow  of   the    surplus  produce   of   the   country, 
the  hulk  of   which  consisted  only  of  two  articles   of    raw  silk  and  tea. 
But    since   then  many  new  industries  were  called   into   existence   through 
the  yearly  increase  of  foreign  deiiiand,    and   the   export   of  manufactured 


goods   has  gradually  risen  to   a  far   larger  percentage   than  that   of 
raw  materials . 

The  order  of   this  development   is   not  difficult   to  trace.    There 
are,    roughly  speaking,    three   successive   stages   of  progress   through 
which  the  foreign  comnierce  of  Japan  has  grown  i^   to   the  present 
dimensions. 

First,    the   export   of   natural  products.   Under  this   head   there 
are  four  prir-cipa.l  pro<  ucts,   viz:    raw  silk,    coal,    copper,   and   tea, 
but    ohe   export   of   the  last-named  artidsle  has  made   little  progress 
during  the  period  under  review.   First   of  all,   puhlic   attelition  was 
naturally  paid  to   the   extension  of   silk  culture,    the  "business   of 
which  has  "become   exceedingly  lucrative   through  the  progressive   en- 
hancement  of   its  price   on  accoi'nt   of   the  fall   of   the   exchange   rate  of 
silver,    ;.  s  well  a.s  of   the   increase  of  foreign  demand.    The   expansion 
of   this   industry  is   one  of   the  miost    remia^'ka"ble  f  eaturv'^s,   and  the 
detailed  considerations  v/ill  be  given  later  on  in  its  proper  place, 
hat   concerns   us   here   is    that   the   silk  industry  is   an  old   industry, 
and  as   such  its    expansion  was  naturally  the  first    step  to  be    laken. 
In  regard  with  the   extractive  industry,   however  old   it   was,    the   use 
of  miodern  appliances   is   of   quite   recent   time.    There   is   a  great  deal 
of   reason  to   ex-e  t   th^t   this  fcrmi  of    industry  woi:ld  be  first  deve- 
loped with   respect   to    the   other.   VTien   the   advantages   of    joint   capital 
were   realized,   and  v/hen  the  private   crrporations   were   organiz;jd  for 
the  first  time,   a  greater  part   of  capital  thiiis  gathered  vras  natural 


invested  where  the  field  v/as  nost  inviting  -  such  as  the  opening  of 
coal-mines  and  the  "building  of  railways.  This  may  "be  accounted  for 
the  reason  why  the  export  of  coal  and  coppor  has  increased  v/ith  such 
a  rapidity. 

oecond^  the  export  of  textile  manxxfaifctures.  This  falls  into 
two  main  catep-ories  of  cotton  and  silk  fabrics;  the  export  of  the 
latter  b)eing  the  natural  step  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  raw  mat-? 
erial.  3o  far^  however^  as  Japan  has  made  any  pr^jgress  in  this  line 
of  silk  manufactures,  there  are  only  two  articles  of  haT^utayo  (whits 
silk  fab)rics)  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  which  need  but  little  skill. 
Remarkable  as  it  is  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  export  of  these 
two  articles  has  increased  during  the  last  decade,  the  industry  is 
still  in  a  very  incipient  stage,  localized  only  in  one  district  of 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  mai-  island. 

The  second  step  of  devel  pmsnt  is  clearly  shcv/n  "by  the  recent 
sudden  increase  of  the  exportation  of  cotton  yarns.  Here  Japan  has 
made  a  new  departure,  and  has  successfull:"  competed  with  the  Enr-lish 
and  Indian  yarns  in  the  neutral  markets  of  continental  Asia.  It  is 
perhaps  in  the  miatter  of  the  spinning  industry  that  modern  machinery 
was  introduced  on  so  la  ge  a  scale  -  ovririg,  no  doubt,  to  the  great 
difference  of  the  compa-ative  cost  of  production  t-etween  hand  and 
machine.  This  new  departure,  however,  is  not  wholly  accidental. 
There  is  a  certain  economic  order  which  Japan  is  naturally  followi^: 
in  her  stage  of  industrial  transition.  And  this  stage  of  tr'ansition 
is  successivel:/  reflected  up.  n  the  character  of  foreip:n  trade. 


Third,  svclr.   order  or  stafts  IjecorriSS  rnore  marksd  vhon   v.-s  examlr.c 
closel;/  thos";  articles  which  v/e  have  included  u.nd':-r  the  third  head 
of  category  -  si:ch  as  matchss,  straw  blades,  f Icor-aattinfT,  European 
ujTibrellas,  hats,  clocks,  etc.  "'ith  the  exception  of  straw  "blades  and 
floor-matting,  the  exportation  of  which  is  the  result  of  the  recent 
consultation  of  forelrn  demand  and  tastes,  all  the  other  articles 
v.'ere  at  c.ne   tim.e  the  important  items  of  our  inroorts,  amd  as  such  thsi- 
appearance  on  the  export  side  of  customiS  returns  clearly  marks  a 
transitional  stare  of  trade. 

The  spirit  of  enter-prise  has  now  extended  from  one  industry  to 
anoth'^r,  and  the  territorial  diAT-ision  of  labor  has  gfadually  been 
usheredin  all  the  directions  of  the  country  to  produce  that  for  which 
Japan  is  most  suited.  Foreign  demand  a.rA   tastes,  relative  power  and 
population  have  gradiially  become  kncwn,  and  have  carefully  teen  stu- 
died. And  in  this  process  of  the  international  division  of  labor, 
many  industries  were  forced  to  decay  by  inaction  rather  than  action, 
but  many  new  enterprises  have  sprung  up  on  the  n.iins  of  old  things. 
I'.Iany  x.ovms  Irst  ^heir  t^-ade,  but  nev;  cities  -  such  as  Yokohama  and 
Kobe  -  were  built  up  from  mere  hamlets,  the  very     face  of  the  countr:/ 
ha'^'inr  been  remodelled  to  a"  extent  that  there  is  hardly  an;,'  cornl- 
zable  trace  of  the  old  feudal  boundaries,  except  a  few  large  castles. 

At  this  very  juncture  of  rreat  transition,  it  will  be  con'^eni- 
snt  to  suirmarize  what  were  the  effects  of  foreirrn  commerce,  and  in 
what  order  Japan  has  so  far  developed  her  trade  and  industries.  Sur^- 
an  inquiry  will  of  course  throw  a  flood  of  light  up  n  the  present 


commercial  and  industrial  status  of  the  country,  and  will  ena^ble  us 
to  foresee  in  what  direction  the  foreign  commerce  f  Japan  is  liksl  y 
to  trend.  Five  principal  lines  of  consideration  may  "be  sufrrestsd: 

1.  PubliTj  at-cention  was  naturally  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  nation's  material  progress.  Hence,  a  largs 
part  of  capital  took  the  forms  of  railway,  steamship,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  extension  of  railways  made  it  p.  ssihle  for  each  locality 
to  specialize  ios  industry,  and  the  export  of  natural  products  has 
steadily  increased. 

3,  The  creacion  of  nev;  dems^nds  anjong  the  ps'^ple,  and  the  clia.'  y^. 
of  their  hahits  and  taster:  called  forth  the  modification  of  the 
nature  of  Japan 'a  industi-ies.  The  imitation  of  foreirtn  commodities 
was  first  made  in  those  simple  lines  of  maiuofacture  which  did  not 
nsed  much  skill  nor  any  expensive  machinery  -  such  as  matches,  ujnhrei 
las,  and  fancy  articles  f:r  the  toilet.  All  these  kinds  of  foreign 
manufactures  were  not  only  completely  ousted  from  the  home  ma  ket, 
hut  in  certain  lines  of  goods  Japan  has  already  entered  into  active 
compettition  with  foreign  countries  in  the  neutral  markets. 

4,  The  miost  ma'-ked  departure  has  "been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  yarns j  hut  it  is  only  in  the  matter  of  spinning  and  a  few 
other  industries  that  Japan  has  just  emerged  frorri  the  domsetic  stage 
of  production  to  the  modern  system  of  factory.  There  is  an  economic 
order  to  introduce  machinery  into  a  country  like  Japan,  where  the 
cost  of  la^r  r;r  is  so  cheap.  Fromi  a  purely  economic  standpoint  of  view 


this  order  will  necessarily  follow  along  the   line  of   the   different 
g>''ades  of  comparative  cost  "between  hand  and  irjachins.  But  a  highly 
or2-aniz3d  machinery  can   only  "be  iiitroduced  where  a  highly  oreanizod 
la-Qor  exists^   and  when  a    group  of  dependent   industries  has   likev;ise 
"been  expanded,   rience  this  form  of   industry  was   started  only  when  the 
means  of   transportation  were  facilitated,   and  the   supply  of   coal 
■became  aoundant.   Japan's   command  of   skilled  lahor  is   poor,  lout    it    is 
nov/  universally  recognized  that   in  deftness   and  delicacy  of   touch 
Japanese  operatives  find  no   rivals   in  the   world,   and  are  "best   adapted 
to    the   lines   of  fine  art   and   textile  manufactures, 
5.  The  distinction,   however,  must     "be  made  "between  the  artistic 

genius  of  the  Japanese  and  the  mec.ianical  skill  of  the  V.'estern  peopie- 
Vherever  exactness  and  uniformity  are  demanded  in  v/ares,   the  Japanese 
have  so  far  pr.ved  a  failure.   The  common  sense,   energy,   and  skill  of 
the  V'estern  workman  are  as  much  the  products  of  generations,   as   is 
the  inherent   ingenuity  of  the  Japajiase  fine  tastes  for  art.    Inasmuch 
as  Japan  is  still  dependent  for  the   supply  of  nearly  every  kind  of 
iron  works  and  miachinery  upon  foreign  countries,   the   solid  "basis  for 
the  nation's  material  progress  is  lacking,   and  it  will  necessarily 
take  a  considera'ble  length  of  time  to  overcome  mechanical  difficult- 
ies,   and  to   acquire   the   thorough  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  V/estern 
methods   of  production. 

With  such  results  on  record,  however,  there  is  no  dou'bt  tliat 
Japan  has  a  great  manuf acturibg  future.  This  tendency  "becomes  more 
manifest  when  we   examine   the   recent   change   in  the   character  of 


Japan's   imports.   During  the  period  of  which  \V6  are  speaking^   the 
iiTiport   of  f oodstiifi's^    raw  material  -   such  as   cotton^  wool^    stc.^    and 
the  various  kinds   of  machinery  has   steadil;^  Increased.    Everything 
points  for  a  great  futiire  of  Japan  as  maniJifac luring   coimt ry.    The 
limited     area  of  land^    considered  in  connection  va.th  the   steady 
growth  of  population,   will  necessarily  compel   the   nation  to    strive 
f.'r  manufacturing  pre-eminence.   Just  how  far   this  process   has  "been 
made,   will  best  be   illustrated  by  the   change   in  the  distribution  of 
the  population. 

In  the  first  place,   the  population  htis  begun  to   concentrate  in 
tovms.    In  1586,    the   total  number  of   people   living   in  cities   of   over 
20,000  inhabitants  was   3,524,000,   or  nine  per  cent   of  the   entire 
population.    In  1898,    the  number  of   city  population  nearly  doubled. 
Viz.:    6,013,000;   and  when  compared  with  the  whole,   it  constituted 
thirteen  per  cent.    In  England,  when  we  remember  that  over  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  foujid  in  cities,   this   thirteen  per  cent   is   the 
most   striking   evidence  of   the  low  status   of   industrial  development 
of  Japan.    It   shows   that   the  people  are   scattered  in  small  gr-oups   all 
over  the  country,   and  the  domestic   system  of  production  is    still 
holding  its  greater  proportions.   But   this    change   in  the      distribution 
of   the  population  may  be   taken  as  an  indication  just   how  far  industry 
has  been  concentrated  in  larr^e   establishments. 


Sscondl;/,    the   relative  nurators   of   those   enprsu'ed  in  different 
.occupations  have  likewise  changed.      This  may  lae  learned  f  r.  m  the 
follov/lnp;  talsls: -- 

1376.  1893. 

Farmers  44  per  cent 

Artizans  2        " 

Merchants  4        " 

Mscellaneous   occimpations  6        " 

of   the  whole  popula-^tion. 

Thirdly^  there  has  "been  a  great  migration  of  people  to  the 
tf-eaty  ports  -  such  as  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  and  to  the  industrial 
center,  namely  Osakia,  which  is  fast  looming  up  as  a  I.'anchestar  of 
-Japan. 

All  these  charges  strikingly  emphasize  v/hiat  had  taken  place  i^" 
England  a  century  ago  when  a  new  era  of  so-called  "Industrial  Revo- 
lution" was  ushered  in.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many  differences 
between  the  England  of  1800  a,nd  the  Japan  of  1900,  both  internally 
and  exteraally,  in  the  state  of  affairs.  Mence  in  oiir  case,  the  pro- 
cess of  this  revolution  is  occurring  much  more  sudden,  and  in  the 
most  sweeping  manner. 

England  grew  up,  so  to  speak,  with  three  v;ords:  inventions, 
foreign  trade,  and  division  of  labor.  And  in  the  giain,  Japan  is 
following  the  same  course  of  development.  The  state  of  Japanese 


trade  may  be   simimarized   s.mwjiat   as  folD.ov/s:    At  fii:*st,   Japan  exported 
natural  products   -   such  as   ra\v  silk  and  tea^   and   received  payment    in 
machinery  and  machine  made  goods^   to  a  greater  extent  than  needed  for 
honie  consumption^  which  led  the  way  to   the  extension  of   the  foreign 
market.   This   is   particularly  true  with  such  a  conmodity  as    raw  silk^ 
cctton  yarn,    coal,    copper  and  ma.tches.   The   trade   of  Japan  is   now  at 
this   stage.   The   industrial-  processes   are  not   yet    so  much  diversified 
or  specialized.    The  great    agrarian  movement   is    still  in  the  fut\u"e. 
If   the  foreigr.  market  "be  much  more   expanded,    and   if  meclianical  diffi- 
culties be   overcome,    the   division  and   subdivision  of   labor  will  pro- 
ceed f  romi  one  industry  to  anoths-r;   labor  will  be  spared  much  more 
rapidly  frr,m  agriculture,   and  be  used  in  the  manufactures.    And   these 
in  their  reaction  will  load  to    still  further  extension  of  markets. 
Thus  in  the  progressof  trade  itself,  we  find  an  almost  boundless 
field  for  the   embarkment  cf  labor  and  capital,   which  brings  within 
everyone's    reacli  such  coniforts   and  luocir.ries   as   had  no   existence 
before,  and  v/hich  will  tend  to  miake  life  nobler  and  happier. 


-':^-:j  balance   of  Ti-'ade. 

In  closlnp;   this    chapter,    it  will  be  pertinent      to   enquire  at 
this  point  what   is   the  balance   of  Japan's   trade;    and   this  all  the 
ruore  because  the  larre   excess   of   in'iports   over   exports  which  has  been 
a  prominent  feature  of  Japan's   trade  since  the  late  war  ( 1894-5 ), 
reachirjg   its   climaLX  in  1900  with  a  serious  balance   of   82  million  yea 
arainst  Japan.   This  has  naturall:/  en  ugh  given  rise  to  a     vague  ap- 
prehensi  n,      lest   the   country  might  be   impoverished  ere  Ir-ng,   and  has 
revived  much  discussion     on  a  tiraev/orn  topic  associated  with  the  name 
of   the  mercantile   school  of   the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 

A  cursory  glance  at    the  foregoing  diagram  is   suggestive,   and 

appeals      strongly  to   the  popi^lar  belief,   that    the  balance  of   trade 

'■".as  been  persistently  "uri'avora'ble",   with  the   exception  of   a  few 

years  between  1882  and  1387  and  the   two  years   1891  and  1392.    It   is 

generally  taken  for  granted  tliat    si;ch  a  heavily  adverse  condition  rf 

trade  from  1569  to  1331  has  been  due  to  the  deprediation  of  the 

Government's  fiat  notes   and   consequent   rise   of   prices.    The   inflation 

of  paper  currency,    it   is   true,   drove   the   specie  -  miost   of  which  was 

gold  -  out   of   the  country  in   this  period.   The   coinage   of   the  Mint 

never 
fell  off   rapidly.    The   efflujx  of   specie,   which  hadf^exceeded  2  million 

yen      (14)   in  previous  years,    suddenly  increased  to   the   trem.endous 


14,        The  official   returns   relating  to   the  movement   of   specie  became 
available  for   the  first   time   in  1872.   The  above  mentioned  figures 
are   the  balance  betv/een  the   exports   and  imports   of   specie  and  bulliov 


sum  of  13  million  yen  in  187-4,  and  in  the  followmng  year  to  14  mil- 
lion yen.  /ifter  an  intoi^/al  of  only  one  year,  the  outflow  once  mors 
took  an  upward  tendency  until  it  stopped  finally  In  1881.  It  is,  how- 
ever, hardly  true  that  the  enhanced  prices  in  inconn.'"ertiDle  paper  mo- 
ney tended  to  favor  the  grovvth  of  imports;  for  foreigners  did  not 
exchange  commodities  for  the  depreciated  paper,  hut  received  payment 
in  silver.  Althcaigh  at  the  same  time  the  prices  rose  rapidly,  yet  a 
a  closer  examination  reveals  that  the  prices  of  miost  im.ported  com- 
miodities  were  not  raised  to  any  appreciable  level   (15),  owing  to  a 
general  fall  of  prices  "both  in  Europe  and  America,  which  lias  prevail- 
ed since  1373  with  a  lingering  fluctuation,  at  one  time  ascribed  to 
the  demionetization  of  silver,  or  to  put   it  in  another  way,  the  ap- 
preciation of  gold,  "but  now  universally  recognized  as  the  resultant 
of  many  diverse  forces,  to  which  -  for  want  of  a  better  word  -  the 
term  overproduction  has  been  applied,  growing  out  of  the  general 
applications  of  steam  ;.ind  electricity  to  nea^^ly  every  part  of  pro- 
di.:ctive  and  distributive  economy.  (16)  Hence  it  seems  to  me   tliat  this 
gi'eat  inflow  of  foreign  commodities  during  this  period  was  due  not 
so  much  to  the  progressive  enhancement  of  prices,  but  rather  to 
"the  Impulse  towards  progress  v.hich  animated  the  whole  nation,  and 
partly  to  that  fondness  of  hujiian  nature  for  novelties,  which  mani- 
fests itself  as  well  in  ITew  ^'orkers  and  Parisians,  as  in  American 


15.   See  r.eport  on  Gold  Standard. 

lo.   See  Veils,  Pecent  Change  of  Economy,  and  also  Smart,  Studies  of 


xTidians  and  Fiji   xSlanders"  (17) .  • 

The  second  period  of  an  unfavorable  balance  "be'^an  soon  after 
the  Var  closed  in  1395.    StiirA:;lated  "by  the  astounding  victories   cvor 
the   Chinese^    the  Japanese  G-overnji-ient   at   once  drew  up  two   clear-cut 
plans  for  lDGCorr,ing  a  stronx:  military  power  and  a  great   connriercial 
country.    In  fmrthe ranee  of  these  ohjects,   the  Government  has  made 
a  larr;e^    if  not   lavish,    outlay  upon  national  defense,    an  increased 
amament,   the  development   of  home  raanuf acturing  industries,   the   ex- 
tension of   railway  and   telephone  service,   and  the   encouragement   of 
foreign  trade  and  navicrai-ion.    (18)        For  the  many  piahlic  works  pro- 
jected,  however,    the  vast    sum  of  war-indemnity   (38  millions   of 
pourds )  paid  hy  China  proved   insufficient,   and  many  millions  were 
diverted  from  tiie   cusLmary  channels   of   t^ade,    to   cai-ry  forward   these- 
undertakings.    This   sum,    together  with  large  domestic   loans   and  for- 
eign loans  floated  in  the  London  market,   found  its  v;ay  into  the 
pockets   of   the  laboring   classes.    Srch  an  urusual  abundance   of  money 
among   them  has  naturally  induced  extrava^gant  modes   of   living.   The 
spread  of  luxury  even  in  the  villages  far  in  the   interior  is  nothirig 
short   of    surprisin„g.      The   simplicity  of  Japanese  farmers   and  arti- 
zan's   life  has  fast  vanished.   VTiat   was    regarded  a,s   luxury  until  ten 
years   ago   is  now  amiOng   the  necessaries  of  life.    An  example  of   this   is 


17,  Count   Okum.a's   Industrial  Revoluti;  n  in  Japan,   ITorth  American 
Review,  "ol.    171,    1900. 

18.  For  details,    see  Count  Ivlatsukata's    report   on  the  Post-Eellum 
Financial  Administration  in  Janan. 


the  sudden  cxnd  larc^e  importation  of  svrar  which  has  tretlod  during 
the  last  decade.  This  ronsral  Increase  .:f  the  purcV-aslr^r  power  ariionrr 
the  mass  of  tlie  people  rriust  "be  assln-nod  as  one  of  the  most  potential 
factors  which  contributed  to  the  heavily  adverse  "balance  of  trade.* (19 

Another  factor  was  the  enhancement  of  prices.  Passing  from  an 
idle  disci"-Sslon  upon  the  economic  connection  TDetween  the  quantity  of 
money  and  the  price-level^  we  f.ind  the  hold  fact  that  the  index- 
nujiilDer  of  prices  has  changed  constantly  and  rapidly  from  113  in 
1590  (20)  to  151  l:n.   1895^  and  withi''^  five  years  affe^r  the  war  to  the 
startlin--  fip;iars  of  178  in  190-.  There  is  no  d  u"bt,  since  the  current 
course  of  forelrrn  trade  is  lai-gely  regulated  "by  prices,  -chat  such  a 
sudden  rise  in  prices  has  acted  as  an  incentlTfe  to  large  importation. 
Yet  we  may  examine  closely  the  constituent  elements,  and  then  we 
find  that  the  Increase  was  mainly  in  the  lines  of  raw  material  -  such 
as  v/oc)l  and  cotton,  machinery  -  such  as  elect ro-dvn:iamos,  and  the 
varloi-.s  kinds  of  iron  works  for  railway  and  "bridge  constructicn. 
The  truth  is  that  Japan  for  the  first  time  in  this  psi'iod  "began  full^" 
to  enter  x-ipon  a  career  of  so-called  capitalistic  production  under  the 
miodern  factory  system.  The  moral  effects  of  the  "brilliant  victory 
were  indeed  such  that  the  whole  nation  seemed,  fcr  the  time  "being, 
to  have  "been  swept  into  a  whirl  of  comjinercial  and  Industrial  mania 
on  account  of  the  anticipation  of  a  tremendous  sujn  of  war  indeminlty. 

19.  Financial  and  Economic  Conditlr.n  in  Japan,  American  Consular 
Repo>:"ts,  June  and  August   1901,  llarch  1902. 

20.  The  year  1878  is  taken  as  the  "basis  for  calculation. 


Various  kinds  of  companies^  factories,  and  institutions  were  con- 
structed, OFfjanized  and  started  one  after  another.  (21)  In  1395 
the  total  paid  up  capital  of  all  the  "banks  and  the  corcmercial  and 
industrial  c  rapanies  was  537  million  yen,  and  at  the  end  of  1899  it 
amounted  to  1,756  million  yen,  an  increase  of  over  227  per  cent, 
within  four  years.  The  capital  thus  increased,  hov/ever,  "becajrie  fixed 
capital  in  an  undue  proportion,  and  ^-.'as  spe  t  -  v/lth  sanp;ulne  ex- 
pectations -  in  Lhe  purchase  of  instruments,  apparatuis,  tools  and 
machinery.  This,  triftether  with  the  already  excessive  c:  nstructions 

f  permanent  v»'orks  initiated  "by  the  Government,  TDeP:an  to  Toear  an  ah- 
nom"ially  la'ge  ratio  to  the  v/ealth  and  resources  of  the  country.  Fo2n 
time  things  went  on  well.  But  in  the  second  half  -.f  the  year  1897, 
the  tendency  to  an  excess  of  Imports  over  experts,  and  a  consequent 
drain  of  specie  "became  alarming  and  Avas  intensified  In  the  follo\ving 
:,  ear  "by  a  furious  rush  for  the  Importation  of  goods,  in  view  of  a 
change  from  the  5;'  Conventional  v'ariff  (22)   to  a  new  Statutory 
Tariff  (23),  which  "became  operative  dn  January  1st,   1399.  The 

21.  See  Japanese  Investment  of  Capital,  American  Consular  Reports, 
":.  2o0,  1901. 

22.  For  text  see  "Treaties  and  Conventions  between  the  U.  S  and 
other  Powers,  Pp.  526  et  seq.  (U.  S..  Gov't.  Pu"bl.),  also 
see  riouse,  Princeton  I'-svlew. 

25.   Compilation  of  Treaties  in  Force,  1399,  "^p.  352  et  seq. 
(l'.  S.  Gov't.  Pu"bl.),  also  U.  3.  Consular  reports. 


siibsquont  stringency  of  the  money  Tiarket  on  accovint  of  tlie  scarcit: 
of  cheap  'virorking  capital  wa-s  keenly  f  elt^  and  many  undertakings  were 
either  wholly  or  partially  ahandoned^  j.nd  no  new  enterprises  were 
set  on  fo  t.  At  the  close  of  1899^  however,  the  "balance  of  trade  was 
fairly  niaintainsd,  ajid  the  exodus  of  specie  and  tiiillion  seeinsd  to 
have  stopped  finally.  But  'the  main  causes  which  had  iperated  unfavor- 
atly  were  still  existent.  The  year  1900  opened  v;ith  a  little  feelirir 
of  ovorcorjf idsnce  in  the  commercial  circles  of  the  country.  It  snon 
becairie  apparent  that  the  inflov;  of  corariodities  ordered  alDroad  with 
the  expectation  of  better  timiSS  "began  to  steadily  increase  with  a 
consequent  outflow  of  specie.  Lloreover,  the  silk  crr.p,  upon  v;hich 
Japan  relies  niainJ.y  to  adjust  the  "balance  of  her  commerce  with  for- 
eign count ries.\"as  a  disappointment.  All  these  causes  ccm'bined  to 
diminish  the  cash  reserves  in  the  T'ational  Eank  to  such  an  extent  tlrB. 
doubts  were   entertained  as  to  whether  the  Bank  of  Japan  woi;.ld  be  in 
a  position  to  maintain  the  convertibility  of  its  notes.  (24)   The 
rate  of  discoujit  was  raised  to  a  panic  point,  and  another  batch  of 
Tmcovered  n.'-tes  v/as  emitted  beyond  the  prescribed  limit  in  order  to 
check  in  time  the  advent  of  anticipated  crisis. 

It  miUst,  however,  be  pointed  out  here  that  most  of  these  cauc^ 
\Yhich  led  to  such  an  unpropitious  condition  of  trade  v.ere  in  their 
nature  transient,  arxl  the  seeds  of  a  great  and  lasting  expansion  of 


24/ 

See  the  Trade  of  Japan,  Annual  Seri-^^  ^■■■^'   -^ ':'■'-■  T^^-^-^-'sh   Consular 


reports,  IGOI, 


Japan's  foreign  crransrce  have  "been  sovm  in    this  period,   and   their 
gro\vth  can  ^vell  "be  hoped  for  with  xjonfidence. 

For  the   entire  period  of   thirty-three  years,    1830  -  19C0,    the 
exports   of  merchandise  aggregated  l^QZZ  million  yen.    Ir^.  regard  v/it' 
the   inip>:rtd  prior  to   1398,   an  addition  of  15  per  cent  must  "be  made, 
to  c;.ver  the  cost  of  freight,   insurance  and  other  cliarges   Incurred  ip 
to   the   time   of  their  arrival  at   their  destination,    in  order  to  give 
an  approximately  correct   estimate  of  the  coso   of  imported  goods  to 
Japan.   This  increases     the  total  s"um  to  2,621  million  yen;   an  unjfavo]- 
able  balance  of    368  million  yen.    On  the   other  hand,    it   is  found  that 
reckoning  from  1872,   when  the   official  returns   relating  to   the  move- 
ment  of  specij  TDecamiC  availatle  f   r  the  first   time,   the  exports  of 
specie  and  "bullion  give  a  total  of  455  million  yen,   while  theii'  im- 
ports ""ere   372  miillion  yen  -   showirir   thus  an  excess   of   63  ii"iillion  yen 
on  the  side  of   exports.   Hence  the  net  balance  of  about  600  million 
yen  is,    roughly  speaking,    entered  vOn  the  debtor's   side   of   the 
nation's   account. 

How  this   enonnous  balance  is   to  be   cancelled  is    the   questior 
yet   to  be   solved.    Any  accur'ato   calculation,   hov;ever,    can  never  be  ^ 
made   in  such  matter  as   international   indebtedness,   where   so-called 
"invisible"    items   enter  in  their  ever-increasing  complGxity  and  in- 
fluence.  Yet   the  follovarir  analyses   and   stateraorv': s  will  furnish  a 
rough  idea  in  regard  with   the   real   situation  of   the  balance  of 
Japan's  foreign   comn'ic-rce. 


First :The  foreign  coKnierce  of  Japan  is  carriod  on  indirectly  through 
the  hands  of  foreirn  middlemen  resident  in  the  six  open  ports.  Sincei 
such  is  the  case^  their  profits  and  commissions^  though  "brought  down 
to  a  reasona'ble  limit  "by  competitioii  among  themselves,  are  and  must 
continue  to  "be  great,  all  the  more  because  in  the  case  of  exports 
the  goods  sold  by  the  Japanese  are  sometimes  kept  in  the  ^yarehouses 
of  foreigners  (25)  v-athout  any  pa'/ment  to  the  former  for  a  concidor- 
able  length  of  time,  according  to  the  conditions  of  their  home  mar- 
kets; v/hile  in  the  case  of  imports,  theorders  are  transmitted  to  the 
foreign  mantif acturers  at  a  time  whevx   they  are  less  occupied  with  the 
demands  of  h:-me  orders.  Certain  features  of  the  foreigners'  b)usinoss 
methods  have  thus  'been   rendered  especially  irksome.  Accordingly  the 
Japanese  merchants  have  been  constantly  striving  to  establish  direct 
dealings  with  foreign  cot-ntries,  to  stimulate  which  the  Governnient 
has  used  every  occasion,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  intermediary 
service  of  the  resident  foreign  merchants.  In  1880  the  amount  of 
direct  trade  thus  done  "by  Japanese  merchants  independently  of  foreign 
agency  was  11  per  cent;  in  1890  it  biecamie  19  per  cent;  cind  since  then 
it  has  increased  to  38  per  cent  in  1900,  though  it  has  not  gro\Yn 
rapidly  enough  to  satisfy  the  public  mind.  The  profits  and  commission- 
Bo.   This  somewhat  arbitrary  method  of  transactions  reached  the 
climiax  in  1381,  when  the  dispute  between  foreigners  and  Japanese 
was  settled  by  the  intervention  of  the  then  resident  Minister  of 
the  United  States  of  Ar;.erica. 


thus  accruirig  to  Japanese  mercliants    lhvovi<z''n  tlieir  direct  transactions 
form  one  of   the  invisible  elements,  which  acts  precisely  with  the 
same  force  as   the  actual  exportation  of  cor/imodities  from  Japan.  V.'o 
are  not,   however,    concerned  here   in  any  considerations      of   the   causes 
v/hich  are  impedinin   the   rapid  development    of  direct   trade.    (26)     The 
vital  hindrance  lies      in  the  lack  of  credit   in  its  "broad  sense.    "The 
trade  of  Japan",   says   a  British  consul,    (27)    "would  never  have 
reached  her  present  proportions,    had  it  not  "been  for   the  foreign 
resident  merchants;      and  what   is  true  of  the  past  will  remain  true 
for  a  considerable  time  to   come,  until  the  Japanese  obtain  the  know- 
ledge and  foresight   in  business   transactions  which  can  only  "be  ac- 
quired "by  experience, and   succ  'ed  in  inspirir^g  the   comiriercial  world 


26,  At  the  suggestion  of   the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
the  Tokio  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  an  investigation  into  the  pros- 
pects  of  direct   export  and  ir;;port  by  Japanese  merchants.  The  causes 
that   impede  the  development   of  direct  foreign  trade  are  enumierated  as 
follows:    1. imperfection  of   credit   system;      2.    the  high  rate  of  inte- 
rest  in  Japanj      3,the   ignorance  of  the  Japanese  merchants   engaged  in 
the  direct  trade  as  to    t:ie  condition  of   commerce  abroad;     4. want  of 
uniformity  in  quality  of  Japanese  manufactures   and  frequent   deteri- 
oration of  mani:if acturirjg  processes.        American  Consular  i-,eports. 

27.  British  Consular  Reports,   Miscellaneous   Series,  #440,    1897, 
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\7ith  confidence.  Their  credit  is  not  at  present   sufficiently  high  for 
success  in  direct  dealings  vrlth  foreign  coimtries^   and   the  difficul- 
ties  of  financing    their  transactions  rjore   than  counterbalances    the 
gain  they  make  "by  saving  the   coimriission  they  vrould  otherv;ise  pay  to 
the  foreign  merchants.      No  foreign  hank  would  "buy  a  "bill  dravnri  an  a 
Japanese  firm  unless  the  firm  had  previously  opened  credit,   and  he- 
fore  it   could  do   so   it  would  have  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  Japanese  P.ark 
of  g.  od  Stranding.   No  firm  in  Europe   or  America  would  at  present    rely 
on  a  Japanese  merchant  faithfully  eEecutirig  a  contract  for  articles 
of  Japanese  manufacture,   or  would     authorize   the  Japanese  merchant  to 
drav/  a  bill   on  shipment   of   the  goods".      It   is   thus   seen  to   be  due   to 
the  imperfections  of  banking  facilities,   and  the  absence  of  business 
corjiection  v.ath  foreign  firms  abroad.   The  low  tone  of  comjaercial 
morality  amorj?   the  Japanese  merchants  must   e.lso  be   counted  upon  as 
one  of  the  causes  v/hich  are  hampering  the  developm.ent  of  direct 
transactions  vrith  foreign  countries.    If  these  main  causes   can  be 
overcome,   there  is  no   reason,   in  the  present  age  of  facilities  for 
coiriKiUnication  and.  transportation,  v;hy  consurwer  and  producer,    hovrever 
remote  from  ea-ch  other,  may  not  be  brought  into  closer  and  more 
dir®3t   connection. 

Second. /anong   such  profits   the   ear^-.ings   of   our   ships  must  be   consider- 
ed    an  important  factor,  by  which  Japan's   obligations   to  foreign 
countries   are  in  no  inconsiderable  amiount  disclicu-gedj   for  the   eff edt 


of  froights   is   exactly  the   same      as   tliat  whicli  v/e  have   just    stated  as 
exercised  "by  comn^issions,   gjid  will  so  far   show  an  apparent   excess   of 
liLports   which  are  really  the  pa:,7nont  for  the   service  of   carrrvT-ng   the 
ti'ade.   The  present   anr;ual  profits  derived  from  Japanese  water-trans- 
portation is    estimated  at   15  million  yen     (28).   This   sum  must   there- 
fore "be   added  yearly  to   the   side   of    exports.   As    regards   the   recent 
development   of  Japan's  merchant  marine^   sufficient  has  already  "been 
stated  before,   and  it   only  remains  here  to   enquire  what    is      its  dis- 
tributive share   in  her  own  foreign  coiranerce,    compared  \vith  that 
played  "by  the  vessels   of   other  nations.   This  can  "best  "be   studied 
fr,-.m  t-:n  ^^ollowirjg   table: 

The  Percentage  of  Tonnage  of  Japanese 
and  Foreign  "^Jessels  Entering  Ports   of  Japan. 
Year  Japanese  English  Others 

18S0  22  43  35 

1890  21  S3'  26 

1G99  35  36  29 

Thus   until  1890   ov^r  one-ha.lf   of  our  foreign  comjiiorce  v/as   ca;  — 
riod  under  the  English  flag.      This  was  due   not   only  to  England *s 
supremacy  in  the  world's   carrying   trade,  but  also   to   the  fact   that 
Lhe  bmlk  of  Japan's   import   trade  was   up  yo  this   tin^e  with  Erj:land. 


Japan,        Encycl.   Ei' 


The  other  ships  engagsd  in  the  trade  v/ere^  German^  Pxissian,  Ariiaricai"^ 
"or\vsn;ian  and  French^  in  the  order  mentioned.  At  present  a  share  of 
just  one-third  is  falling  to  Japanese  ships.  But  the  tendeniry^  or 
rather  the  policy_,  of  which  Japan  is  aptly  taking  advantage  of  her 
peculiarly  favorable  position  to  devel  p^  is  to  "build  up  a  great 
mercantile  marine  as  a  raeans  of  conducting  commercial  t!^ansactions  on 
"both  sides  of  the  Pacific  Ocec..n.  The  profits  and  commissions  on  sucli 
an  enterprise,,  throuirh  the  extensior  of  tanking  facilities  and  the 
development  of  a  merchant  marine^  must  "be  expected  to  operate  to 
reverse  the  "balance  of  Japanfs  foreign  commerce. 

Third.  According  to  Japanese  law^  the  right  of  land  o^^Tiershipj  and 
-lIso  of  engaging  in  the  minim  indutrsy^  is  not  extended  to  foreign- 
.rs  -  though  a  proposal  is  at  present  mooted  for  the  removal  of  this 
prohibition.  A  foreigner  is^  hovever^  entitled  to  hold  mortgage  on 
inaiiOvalDles.  (29)  There  is  cilso  nothing  to  prevent  foreigners^  as 
juridical  persons  formed  in  accordance  with  Japanese  law^  to  engage 
In  mining  or  to  carr/y  on  a  private  railway  vender  a  license  from  the 
Govornraent,  These  provisions  wove   priniarily  made  to  induce  an  int;'0- 


'd9.        See,  Foreign  Capital  in  Japan,  American  Consular  Keports, 

rio. 207, 1902.;  Land  Titles  of  Foreigners  in  Japan,  ibid.  No. 200, 
lOOlj  Rights  of  Foreigners  in  Japan,  i"bid  T^o.  239,  IQOOj  Kinin^ 
■Privileges  in  Japan,  ilrdd  T"'o.236,  1900 j  Regulation  Relating  to  For- 
eign Companies  in  Japan,  i'bid  Ho.  229,  1899, 


.Auction  of  foreign  capital  up.,n  the  conclusion  of  the  New  Treaties. 
Since  then  quite  a  considoraljle  suj..  of  foreign  capital  poured  into 
-lie  coi-Jitry  and  emtarkcd  in  various  industries.  Up  to  this  time;,  hovh- 
f^ver^  foreign  ca-pital  has  "been  unknov.Ti  in  the  Japanese  rnone;/  market 
^n  account  of  legal  restrictions^  except  tv;o  forsij^n  loans  ^vhich  wo 
raised  in  London:  the  first  in  1869^  to  the  amount  of  4,020,000  yenj 
and  the  sec.nd  In  1373,  11,712,000  yen,  for  the  construction  of  the 
■■•ailA7ay  "between  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  and  also  to  supply  the  co^pital 
^..  the  feudal  chiefs  and  their  retainers.  Since  these  two  foreign 
loans  have  been  liquidated,  the  first  in  IGGl  and  the  second  in  1897, 
but  these  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  at  present.  Such  a 
foreign  loan,  however,  v/hen  contracted,  must  have  acted  upon  the 
balance  of  Japan's  foreign  conimsrce  with  the  sajjie  force  as  an  export, 
and  conversely  when  the  yearly  payment  was  goir^  on.  In  lrt98  Japan 
sold  bonds  to  the  value  of  some  4-  millions  of  poiinds  in  the  London 
market,  and  the  money  thus  sent  must  be  added  to  the  net  balance; 
for  it  is  the  outstanding  liability  of  Japan  towards  Erigland.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  war  indemnity  of  38  millions  of  pcmids,  out  of  which 
some  18  millions  were  remitted  in  bullion  (30),  v;as  teroLight  into  the 
coroitry  in  the  form  of  merchandise.  Since  v,-e  have  already  counted  the 
total  sum  of  all  the  imported  specie  and  bullion,  the  only  balance  of 

30.    See  Enc./ci.  Brit  c. 


soE-iB  20  iriillions  Ox  poiinds  which  was  irriportecl  i--:  shape  of  commodities 
ini:st  te  xaken  into  accoi'.nt.  Thsn  the  net  "balance  of  cOO  Hiillion  yen 
v;ill  te  reduced  to  only  400  million  yen  by  this  one  heavy  item  for 
which  Japan  had  not  to  pay.  Beaides^  the  Chinese  securities  and 
shares  held  by  Japanese^  and  especially  the  interest  paid  from  Cores. 
for  the  considerable  si'm:  of  capital  in\.''estod  in  mining  and  rail\vay 
construction  there^  are  an  off-set  to  the  international  indebtedness. 
For^rthrThe  expenses  of  f orei^;-'-.  tou.rists  in  Japan  amount  to  no  incoV.'- 
siderable  sum.  A  con'jrilssioner  connected  with  the  customs  service 
made  an  investigation  in  1900^  frorr.  which  he  estimated  that  185^000 
tourists  visited  the  cou.ntry  during  that  year^  and  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  at  least  41  million  yen  must  have  been  brought  into  the 
country  in  this  way.   (Sl)  The  estim^ate  is  certainly  not  too  high^ 

as  it  allows  a  little  less  than  222  yen  to  eaxh  traveller.  On  the 
other  hand^  the  Japanese  are  spending  their  m.oney  in  foreign  count- 
ries,, and  their  remittances  perhaps  more  than  counterbalance 
this  item. 

V/hen  all  these  things  are  taken  Into  account^  we  can  fairly 
maintain  that  there  is  little  if  any  balance  left.  From  the  very 
:ature  of  thirFS^  a  temporary  disturbance  is  Inevitable  in  a  given 
period  according  to  the  econorrdc  conditions  of  that  tlrae^  as  was 
the  case  soon  after  the  country  was  opened  to  the  new  commerce^  and 


0*    The  General  CondltlD?i:of  Trade  in  J-  ■ ':  ''- ,    '''■^■"  '"''02. 


also  a.fter  the  astonnpLing  victories  over  the  Chinese.  Bi"'t  in  the  lorog 
run,,   the  valn.e  of  exports  and  ir-ports  shorld  Ije  enualj  for  to'  quote 
a  farrjiliar  phrase,  "the  coinmorce  of  nations  is  In  reality  a  system  of 
"barter  on  a  magnificent  scale".  (52)    Agaln^  in  the  ttade  with  some 
particular  country  may  show  very  f  avoralle  or  vrnf  avpraole  balance^  "tut. 
when  taken  with  the  commercial  v:orld  a.t  larre_,  the  balance  may  be 
fairly  maintained.  The  countries  with  which  Japan  is  trading  can  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  classes:  those  from  which  Japan  is 
■liipo.rtinjr  more  tlian  she  is  e>:porting  to  themj  those  to  which  Japan  is 
e>q)ortinj;;  mrre  than  she  is  importing  frcm  them;  and  those  from  which 
Japan's  imports  and  to  which  Japan's  exports  are  fairly  balanced. 

To  the  first  class-  belong  England^  Germany^  British  India^ 
Belgi^.'r.^  the  PJ'.illipine  Islands^  and  French  India  -  the  difference  of  ' 
balance  with  the  last  two  being  rather  small.  In  the  c^ategory  of  the 
second  class  are  Hong  Konjr^  France^  Italy_,  Canada^  and  other  Eritish 
America.  Until  189Q  the  United  States  headed  the  list  in  this  class,, 
but  now  a  change  seems  to  have  set  in,  sud  vre  have  in  1900  imported 
from  there  more  than  we  eyoported   thereto.  In  the  third  class  come 
China,  Gorsa./  Russian  Asia,  and  Atistralia. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  course  that  no  coimtry  will  remai  ■ 
long  in  one  of  these  classes.  A  constant  change  is  always  takinjr  pl:_ 
in  one  way  o r  another.  Since  a  further  consideration  of  this  is  E;iven 
o2.     East  able 'p.  Cr'-^r-r-.i-^r-R    n-^   F^.f  i"  o-'- r;  .  p,  p.^. 


later  in  s.  c-nsideration  of   the  geographical  distri'bi:itio]':  of  our  for- 
eign coinmerce^  we  need  not  here  r-o  into  any  particular  details.   The 

:iin  feature  is  t>.a.t  the  "balance  of  Japan's  trade  with  European  count- 
ries  is  ur^f avoralDle^   with  the   exception  of  Prance  and   Italy^   to  v^hich 
countries  v;e  are  exporting  the  iDulk  of   rav:  silk,  while  that  vrith  Asi- 
atic  countries   is  fairly  maintained  when  taken  together,   though  with 
some   it    shows  an  adverse   condition.   This    is    owj.rjg  to   our  iraportation 
of   rav;  materials  and  f oodstuf-f s.   For  instance,   a,n  exceedingly  unfavor- 
alDle  "balance  of  trade  vrlth  British  India  is  due  to  raw  cotton;   that 
with  the  Philli^nes  to  hempj    and  that  with  French  India  to  rice.  But 
the  tinfavora'ble  "balance  with  theso  three '  cou.ntries   is   cancelled  "by  an 
exceedingly  favorahle  "balance  with  Hongkong,   the  value  of   e:q)orts  orid 
imports  with  the  rest   of  Asiatic   cou.ntries  "beir_g  alm.ost   equal.  Gene- 
rally speaking,   the  trade  of  Japan  with  America  Is  fair. 

Hoj-e  we  have  a  triangular  form  of  an  internatlo-'ial  clearing- 
..-itise   system  "between  Europe,   Asia  and  America  in  the  miost   complicated 
organlzatlrn,   \;ath  Its  delicate  mec?ianism  called  a   ""bill  of   excliango". 
The  actual  working  of   this   system  and  mechanism  is  no     part   of   the 
present  naper.   According  to   the  raovoment  of   the  m.-on,      the  tide  of 
Japan's  trade  may,   on  a  particrilar  month,   turn  more     on  the  one  sido 
of  tl's  Pacific  Ocean,   or  less   on  the  other,   or  through  the  narrow 
assage  of  the  Suez  Cs.r.al.  Yet  when  all  the  year  has  passed,   the  hal- 
nce  or  level  is   just  maintained  on  each  side.   From  the  merchant's 


■-ev7point_,  vrl'ien   the  balance  Is  favorable  it  simpl:''  means  that  import- 
's are  in  a  more  advantageoi^s  position  than  exporters,  on  account  of 
:e  cheap  rate  of  the  'bill-of-exchcaige  throurh  its  aTo-iindance,  and 
inversely  when  iinf avora"ble.  Yet  it  is  a  m.attsr  of  o.n   altogether 
indifference  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  only  question  of  importance 
arises  from  the  viewpoint  of  "bankers^  as  occurred  at  the  close  of  tlie 
year  1900_,  \";:ien  the  Banh  of  Japan  was  threatened  \Tith  a  steady  dra-in 
of  gold.  In  a  country  like  J3.pan,  where  a  slight  advance  in  the  rate 
of  discount  can  not  induce  an  inflow  of  gold  from  the  outside  world, 
this  rate  must  in  such  case  he  raised  sufficiently  high,  in  spite  or 
the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  commercial  circles,  in  order  to 
correct  exchanges,  to  check  the  imports,  and  to  secure  the  stabilit  - 
of  the  bankirip-  ST'^stem. 
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Chapter  II. 
The  Character  of  J-:-pan  ' s  Comrierce. 
E>:ports. 
V/e  are  now   in  a  position^  a,fter  the  ner.era,!  survey  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  Japan's  foreign  coniHierce^  to  proceed  to  a  more  specific 
jonsideratlon  of  tj-'e  character  of  its  exports  and  imports^  and  In  the 
light  of  these  exar;ilnatlons  to  make  estimate  on  the  relative  import- 
ance of  her  many   diverse  Industries^  and  to  point  otit  their  rise  c; 
;  allwhlch  have  heon  "brought  about  through  the  direct  effect  of  f  oreig: 
con-jmerce.   In  so  doings  It  \7:.ll  te  convenient  to  classify  all  the 
"oramodities  exported  from  Japan  under  the  five  manl  heads  of  agrlc 
ural  product3_,  minerals,,  textiles^  other  manufactures^  :ind  marine 
products. 


1.  A£:ricu.lt-ural  Products. 
Raw  Silk. 

Of  the  agrici"'.ltural  products  raw  silk  stands  in  the  foreir.ost 
rank^  and  its  exports  are  so  large  that^  after  the  hoKie  iXiarket  has 
been  supplied,,  they  aiTiCunted  in  1900  to  R,  "^10^000  kin^  valued  at 
43  million  yen;   that  Is^   24  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  our 
export  trade. 

In  Japan  no  parallel  industry  has  received  so  great  an  impulsi 
cy  the  opening  of  the  new  commerce  as  the  silk  culture.  Soon  after 
the  exports  of  rav;  silk;  cegan  In  1859^  its  price  rose  up  rapidly 
within  a  few  years  ten  or  sixtesnfold^  owing  to  a  disease  of  silk 
worms  which  raged  in  Europe  tetween  1858  and  1870  (-""). 

And  it  thus  happened  that  in  1868  over  40  per  cent  of  Japan's 
exports  consisted  of  raw  silk.  Again^  in  1876  a  failure  of  the  silk 
crop  in  France  and  Italy  suddenly  increased  the  exports  of  our  silk 
from  5  million  yen  in  1875  to  13  mill:!  on  yen  in  the  following  year. 
Aboiit  this  time  two  great  silk-splnnirig  factories  were   estatlish.^." 
under  the  auspices  of  the  CjOvernir,ent^  with  the  most  approved  mr,, 
of  European  pattern.    In  1379  another  factor^/  w:j,s  aJded^  ,and  in 
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1390  still  another  was  called  into  existence  ti'.roiigh  the  extensir.n 
of  r-.relrn  demands  for  fine  and  iiniforiTi  yarns.  The  silk  industry 
"beran  nou'  to  assur;.e  a  new  aspect,  stimnlated  larj^ely  "by  the  enhanced 
prices,  on  accorsnt  of  the  progressive  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of 
silver.   It  was  net,  however,  i-ntil  1895  (34),  when  five  factories 
were  established  at  the  same  time,  that  Japan  can  te  said  to  have  I'-e- 
gun  to  make  a  gigantic  stride  in  this  line  of  industries.   At  pre:: 
the  number  of  silk-reeling  factories  is  nine,  these  having  more 
than  40,000  spindles,  with  over  "^1,000  operatives.  In  the  mba,n   time, 
the  small  factories  owned  "by  private  individuals,   run  mostly  by 
v;ater  power,  have  also  constantly  increased.  In  1900  the  number  of 
si:ch  small  factories  vras  estima.ted  at  3,600,  though  the  aggregate 
of  their  prodU-ctive  capacity  can  not  be  ascertained.  Besides  t::o39, 
there  is  quite  an  extensive  use  of  hand  spindles  aiuong  the  fan,.; 
classes,  the  estimate  being  that  t-.ere  are  more  than  425,000  houses 
where  silk-reeling  is  ca"ried  on  with  sim.ple  and  crude  instrujnents. 

Thus  the  silk  culture  in  Japan  is  scattered  all  over  the 
coimtry.  Yet  the  most  favorable  place  lies  in  the  table  land  of  the 
middle  and  northern  portions  of  the  main  lsland:vls:  Nagano,  GUTjr.a, 
Fukushima,  Kanagawa,  Yamanashi,  Saitama,  Gifu,  Yamagata  and  Miya  i. 
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Prom  this  reason^  the  most  remarkable  progii-rsss  has  Toeen  made  in  the; 
provinces  durinr  tne  last  two  decados.   In  1381  the  total  area 

nder  the  cultivatior^  cf  silk  was  102^000  cho^  and  at  the  end  of 
1000  reached  '"^j^O^OOO  r>ho^  the  incre8.se  "beln^:  threefold,  v.'hile  the 
anni;al  production  of  silk  increased  fivefold  in  the  correspondinr 

'otirs.  As  a  silk  producing  cou.ntry,  Japan  nov;  stands  next  to  China, 

'.nd  the  annual  amount  of  silk  prodi^cod  in  Japan  exceeds  that  of  the 
whole  Western  Europe:  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austro-Hungary  put 
■  ogether   (35).   The  demands  f-.r  silk  comes  from  all  over  the  world. 
'f  the  total  exports  over  50  per  cent  goes  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  "balance  is  distriliUted  among  France,  England  and  Italy. 
The  world's  total  consiomption  of  silk  is  raipdly  increasing,  and 

'.-t   is  in  this  line  of  industries  that  Japan's  immediate  expansion 
may  "be  expected. 

There  is,  hovrever,  much  room  for  improvemient  in  the  miatter  of 

quality  to  ccmpete  successfully  with  the  hest  filatures  of  European 
origin,  and  to  hold  our  present  position  "before  Chinese  silk  in  the 
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No.  246,  1900. 


forQip;^"i  markets.   Thonf;'-!  the  competition  of  Chinese  silk  has  not 
oesn  fslt  much  up  to  the  present  time,  yet  it  must  "be  fully  realized 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  improvement  is  roing  to  te  initiated 
under  f oreirn  management  and  foreign  capital  in  Shanghai  and  in  ot 
places. 

Tea. 

Tea  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  country,  and  its 
exports  amount  at  present  to  somie  eight  or  nine  million  yen  year-ly. 
The  Japa,nese  foreign  trade  of  tea,  ho\7ever,  has  not  made  miich  progres 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  This  miay  "be  to  som^e  extent  ascrioed  to 
the  increase  of  home  consumiption,  through  the  gradual  increase  of  po- 
pulation. Yet  the  tea-producing  area  in  Japan  has  actually  decreased 
28  per  cent  within  the  last  eight  years;  namely,  from  65,000  cho  in 
1892  to  49,000  cho  in  1900.   Such  a  diminution  of  this  area  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  extension  of  the  multerry  orchards  or  some  other 
produce.  But  tjiis  is  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause.  So  far  as  can 
"be  traced,  the  most  conceivalDle  cause  which  has  hampered  the  develop- 
Tient  of  our  exports  of  tea  is  the  comipetition  of  Ch.inese  tea. 

As  a  tea-producing  country  Ja,pan  stands  far  behind  India, Gaylo 
and  China,  though  fa;"  above  Java.   In  no  way  therefore  can  Japan 
compete  in  the  continental  markets  with  these  countries,  which  are 
situated  in  more  favorable  position  economically  in  every  respect. 


Moreovr-r^  the  tea  pr  cluced  1^  Japan  is  greon  tea_,  and  differing 

radically  in  flavor  and  "bouqv.et  from  the  "black  tea  of  China^  appeals 

■'Dettt3r  to  American  tastes  than  Eu.ropean.   This  is  the  reason  why 

the  total  exports  of  Japanese  tea  go  to  North  Aiiierica.  The  United 

States  is  solely  dependent  for  the  supply  of  tea  upon  China  and 

Japan^  and  tlie  amount  imported  from  these  two  c  untries  nearly 

ecn^als,  with  a  slight  advance  In  favor  of  China.  Here  the  Japanese 

tea  is  meeting  with  fierce  compettiton. 

Unt " 1  1869  China  practically  monopolized  the  tea  trade  of 

the  worlds  hut  since  then  India  sprang  up  as  a  rival^  the  result  hoii 

that  the  importa,tion  of  Chinese  tea  to  England  has  decreased  to  an 

insignificant  quantity,  while  the  annual  production  of  tea  in  India 

has  increased  161  per  cent  during  the  past  fifteen  yea'^s.  (36)  The 

consequent  change  in  the  destination  of  shipment  of  Chinese  tea  is 

worthy  of  note.   Diiriag  the  last  decade  the  exportation  of  Chinese 

tea  t  Europe  fell  off  miuch  more  than  one-half,  whereas  that  to  tl^e 

(37) 

U'Ttr.,-"!  states  and  to  Canada  has  almost  teen  quadrupled.   This  stril;. 

36,  The  Tea  Trade  of  England  with  India,  Ceylon  and  China,  Aimer. 
Cons.  Reports,  TTc. 242, 1900;  Tea  in  Indla,ihid.  No. 243, 1900. 

37.  The  Tea  Trade  of  China  in  1900,  Toid,  No.  251,  1901. 


fact  of  the  change  In  the  destination  of  Chinese  tea  tells  arainst 
the  tardy  condition  of  Japanese  tea  trade  in  North  America.  Besides,, 
Japan  has  also  been  losing  her  hold  lately  in  Canada^  throurh  the 
compettition  of  Ce\^lon  tea^  v.-hich  has  increased  nearly  40  per  rent 
duria^  the  past  five  years^  while  Japanese  tea  shows  a  fallin£:-off  of 
nearly  the  same  percentage.  Such  an  ascendancy  of  Ceylon  tea  is 
attributed  to  an  enormous  sum  of  money  spent  in  the  way  of  advertise- 
ment^ and  to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  and  its  price  "by  the  applicat- 
ion of  machinery  for  the  manuf actnce  of  tea.  From,  the  ver-r  fact  t;:at 
Chinese  tea  has  already^  if  not  wholly  yet  partially^  "been  ousted 
fror/i  Eiir.vpe,  an  appea":-ance  of  Ceylon  tea  in  the  neutral  riarlrets  of 
North  America  must  be  rega^'ded  as  the  first  sign  of  an  ensuing 
struggle  for  mutial  exproitation  aniong  the  tea-producirj^  countries 
In  the  Orient, 

The  prospect  of  Japanese  tea  is  becoming  more  favorable.  Since 
the  possession  of  Formosa^  as  a  result  of  the  recent  ChinoJapanese 
Via'-:',   Japan  has  secured  one  of  the  best  soils  for  tea  cultivation. 
Up  to  1R71  or  1872^  Fonriosa  had  produced  but  little  tea.  Through 
the  efforts  miade  by  Chinese  tea  mierchants^  tea  plantations  have  made 
rapid  progress  there  since  that  timie,  and  Amoy  of  China  is  largely 


dependent  upon  the  Formosan  tea  trade  for  its  prosperity-  (-33)  The 
FoiTTiOsan  Ooloru^  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the  choicest  tea 
grovm  in  the  ivorld.   "Its  production"^,  says  an  Ar.erlcan  Consul   (3Q);, 
"is  the  most  important  and  valuable  industry  in  Formosa.  Althour^h 
occupyinp;  hut  one  -sixth  of  the  territory  utilized  for  si:r:ar,  "but  a 
a  fraction  of  that  given  up  to  rice  or  of  the  a^-ea  covered  with  the 
vast  camphor  forests^  the  production  hrings  to  the  island  nearly 
five  times  the  receipts  ohtained  from  sugar,,  over  five  times  that 
ohtainsd  from  camphor^  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  value 
of  the  whole  export  t ■ ade  of  Formosa."    In  1897,  the  total  value 
of  tea  exported  fromi  Formosa  amounted  to  3,921,000  yen*  Kobe  is  now 
gradually  displacing  Amoy  as  a  trans-shippip„g  point,  which  the 
Japanese  Goverrjtient  has  also  taken  measures  to  stimulate  ty   imposing 
a  preferential  duty  on  teas  shipped  t;':  foreign  countries,  as  against 
those  shipped  to  Japan. 


38. 

Fr.rmiOsan  Tea  Trade,   American  Consular  Repr.rts,   No. 218,1893. 
59.  Ibid,   No.    225,    1899. 


Rice   (4-0). 

The  demand  for  rice  h'd.s   gradually  increy.;-ed^  owing  to  the 
gradual  recognition  of  the  S'uperior  qi.iality  of  Japanese  rice.  Until 
1873  the  export  of  rice  had  "oeen  prohihited  ty  law^  the  ohject  ■bei-^." 
undoubtedly  to  prevent  a  rise  in  the  price  of  rice  through  its  ex- 
portation. This  law  was,  hov.'ever,  repealed  in  1873,  and  the  export 
of  rice  oegan,at  first  as  a  payment  for  the  foreign  loan, to  London. 
At  present  the  demands  for  it  c  me  from  the  Western  markets  as  well 
rrom  the  United  States.  A  serious  drawhack  t:  the  e>:port  of  Japanese 
rice  is  the  want  of  unifonnity  and  stability  in  "both  quality  and 
quantity  sent  abroad,  and  the  conseciuent  iri-ipossibility  of  giving  any 
fixed  quotation  to  the  world's  ^narkot.  The  fluctuation  is  so  violent, 
according  to  a  good  or  "bad  year  for  the  erops,  that  no  standard  can 
be  obtained  by  which  we  can  measure  the  deA^elopment  of  its  exports. 
In  1899  the  total  value  of  rice  exported  fromi  Japan  amounted  to  10 
:.illion  yen,  but  in  the  following  year  it  decreased  to  to  one-third 
of  this  amount.  Japa.n  seems  almost  to  have  reached  the  potential 
max±mi:jn  in  her  production  of  rice,  both  in  area  and  output.   During 
the  past  twenty  years  the  rice-growing  area  shows  an  Increase  of  but 
a  small  fraction  of  nine  jercentj,  that_is  tp..  ^ay^  f^PJH^  .2,500^000 
40.    Further  consideration  is  given  under  the  head  of  the  Imports 

of  Rice. 


Clio  in  18S1  to  2^,800^000  cho  in  1900.   Every  incli  of  the  arable  land 
has  teen  Dro"i:if-ht  under  cultivation  ty  the  labors  of  many  centuries^ 
and  evn  the  mountains  are  quite  often  cultivated  to  their  highest 
s^yrjiiits^  manure  being;  ca^'-riod  up  laboriously  on  human  shovilders. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  is  at  present  no  prospect  for  any 
large  extension  of  cultivable  soilj  with  the  exception  of  Holrkai  Do^ 
the  northerrji-jost  island  of  Japan^  a  greater  part  of  which  still  re- 
mains intact,  V.Tiether  primiti--e  or  not  in  the  method  of  production^ 
the  Japanese  farmer  understands  his  work  so  thoroughly^  that  by  ela- 
borate means  of  irrigation  and  the  skillful  use  of  fertilizers,  he 
has  been  able  to  turn  out  rich  harvests  on  the  same'  land  durir^g  fif- 
teen or  twenty  centuries.  It  wiljf  thus  be  inferred  t?:at  any  agrarian 
Improvements  in  more  scientific  process  of  intense  cultivation  vrould 
hardly  increase  the  total  output  to  any  appreciable  amoiint.  And  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  p.pulation  of  Japan  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  considerably  over  1  percent  annually,  the  futute  of  the 
exports  of  Japanese  rice  can  well  be  imagined. 


2.  Mineral  Prodiicts. 
Prscior.s  Metals. 

There  was  a  tiixie  ivhen  the  word  Zipanr-u.  or  Japan  was  simony- 
moiis  with  gold  and  silver;  yet  the  present  smallness  of  the  annual 
•'ield,  which  araonnted  in  1900  to  only  five  millio!-!  yen  (cold  2.3339 
:  nd  silver  6,4686  in  quantity), hardly  warrants  this  ancient  "belief 
in  the  fabulons  wealth  of  Japan, 

V/hen  the  Japanese  first  cajne  into  crntact  viltl\   tiie  Portuguese, 

o.nd  later  wit:i  the  Dutch,  there  was  a  consideratle  stock  of  precious 

metals,      specially  of  tiold,  in  the  country.   Hence  the  relative 

value  of  gold  as  coiiipared  v;ith  silver  was  as  6  of  the  latter  to  1  of 

the  fonnerj  whereas  in  Europe  it  was  12  to  1.  The  total  value  of  pr^^j- 

cioiis  ir.etals  expnrtp'"  f -"o::!  Japan  durir_™  the  slKtecnth  and  seventeenth 

(41) 
•centuries  is  estima-ted  atOne  Hundred  and  Three  rilllions  of  pounds, wi,t- 


After  wighing  many  writers'  opinions.  Dr.  Georts  makes  the 

Poundc. 
following  estimates:   Porturruese  -  -  Gold  and  Silver59,500,00C 

Dutch"  "    1-, 4 82, 2 50 

Silver  28,000,000     43,482^2oC 

or  nearly  103     mill. 

Useful  Minerals   and  Metallurgy  of   the  Japanese,   Trans,    of 
Asiatic   Soc.   of  Janpo..     Vnl.'^TV.   P.   91. 


a  large  prspondera.nce  of  g^ld.   "This  rslatively  large  amoimt  of 
gold"^  says  D^^.  Goerts^   "does  not  prove,  however,  the  extreme  rich- 
ness of  the  coTJntry,  teca-use  it  Avas  in  reality  the  product  of  gold- 
washing  during  nany  centuries.  Japan  "being  clrised  at  that  tln"ie  to 
nearly  the  whole  world,  the  gold  renialned  in  the  comtry  and  aug- 
mented with   each  yoar.  Under  t'rese  circugistances,  the  quantity  of 
gold  must  have  "been  considerable  after  so  many  centuries,  even  if 
the  country  contained  but  a  monierate  quantity  of  ore".  V/hether 
this  is  well-founded  or  not,  the  active  extraction  of  m.etals  was  in 
the  years  ir-90  to  1371,  when  an  edict  of  the  Shogunate  put  a  per- 
emptory stop  t'-  the  exportation  of  all  "bullion,  and  since  that  year 
the  records  show  a  constant  decline  in  the  annual  output  of  precious 
metals.   It  is  true   that  many  of  the  present  mines  are  several 
centuries'  standing,  and  as  such  they  have  already  begun  or  will  soon 
comnience  to  be  exhausted,  or  at  least  to  give  such  an  increasing  dif- 
ficulty for  extraction,  that  any  more  application  of  capital  and  la,bor 
would  not  cover  the  cost  of  working.   The  exhaustion  of  a  few  very 
old  mines,  liowerver,  does  not  by  any  mieans  involve  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Japanese  s^-il.   Again,  there  are  many  of  the  old  mines  which  are 
f Ir oded  and  abandoned,  not  on  account  of  the  practical  exhaust ion, but 

n  account  of  the  lack  of  easil'/  accessible  and  workable  deposits 
by  the  Japanese  m.ethods  of  mining.   (42)   If,  therefore,  these  old 

42.    Henr:'  S.  Munroe^  The  Japanese  Engineering  and  Miniag  Journal, 

Vol.  22. 


mines  can  be  re-cpened  with  niore  Inproved  methods  and  maclilneryj  and 
if  foreirn  capital  will  Join  in  the  work  Tinder  a  more  liberal  mininr; 
law^  v:e  are  not  too  sarjTiiine  to  sxpoct  that  the  annual  yield  of  prc- 

ioijs  metals  will  enial^  if  not  exceed^  that  of  former  times.  "Gold 
Veins''^  says  an  aiithority  (4")^  "are  very  well  distributed  throughout 
'  :;e  cofntry^  from  Hokkaido  in  the  north  to  the  f a^'thest  end  of 
KitishTj  in  the  soiith^  a.nd  by  employing  proper  methods  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  placing  Japan  among  the  gold  producing  countries". 
0;  ■'""-  ^'::Gently  one   gold  mine  v;as  discovered  in  Hokkaido^  with  seem- 
ly large  quantity;  but  the  rosuJlt  still  remailns  to  be  seen.  Since, 
hov/ever,  the  present  export  of  precious  meta-ls  is  very  insignificant, 
■e  can  well  dispose  of  the  subject  with  but  a  passing  notice.  The 
subterranean  treasure  of  Japan,  contrary  to  v;hat  had  been  believed, 
lies  in  the  rich  dep.sits  of  coal  and  copper. 


Kineral  Products  of  Ja.pan,  Ar,■■e■r^^^;a:-,  Co^-nvlar  Re-po-'^t?, 
TTo.SeOj  1002. 


Coal, 
Tiie  export  of  coal  is  one  of  the  phenomenal  featiires.  DTirinr 
a  period  of  twenty  years  ending  in  1900^  the  o>q5ortation  of  coal  in- 
creased frciL  only  284^000  tons  to  3^350^000  tons^  while  the  corres- 
ponding value  was  from  1  m.illior  yen  to  20  million  ?/en.  Most  of  the 
coal  mines  in  Japan  were  started  TDstween  the  years  1887  aind  1890^ 

":3  priod  during  v;hich  the  so-called  "coal  fever"  prevailed  in  the 
conntry_,  accentuated  liy  the  removal  of  the  export  duty  on  coal  in 
1888;  "but  the  decided  increase  of  its  exports  "began  1-  1897^  due  to 
the  universal  industrial  activities  soon  after  the  war  closed.  It 
varies  fromi  the  hardest  anthracite  to  pea,t,  hut  the  quality  is  said 
to  te   generally  inferior  to  that  of  An-ierican  coal.  Tr-ans-Pacif ic 
now  coal  regularly  rot  onl?'-  at  the  ports  of  Japan,  hiit  Japanese  coal 
has  already  superseded  Australian  coal  at  the  Hon^ong  vnd  Singapore 
coalir_g  stations,,  and  is  rapidly  pushirj-  its  v.uy  further  westward 
to  Bamhay.  The  idea  of  exporting  Hokkaido  coal  to  America  has  already 
"been  considered  "by  loth  nations;,  and  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
Siherian  railw?„y  will  neceesai'ily  call  forth  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
port for  steamers  and  locomotives.   Having  thus  in  mind  the  practical 
unlimitedness  for  the  dem^and  for  coal^  let  us  turn  to  consider  whether 
the  collieries  of  the  country  can  continuously  supply  such  a.n  in- 
creasing demian,  hoth  homie  and  foreign,  v/hich  is  rapidly  growing  hy 
'  ''-e   extension  of  railv;ays,  the  increase  of  men-of-war  and  steamships. 


the  erection  of  ras  works  and  va^rious  kinds  of  factories^  and  so  on, 
Accordlnp;  to  the  estimate  of  Henry  S.  Mnrroe^  1876^  the  total 
coal  "bearing  area  in  Japan  was  ahout  5^000  squa,re  iniles^  while  the 
average  thickness  of  veins  is  fifteen  feet.  The  coal  product  of 
Great  Britain,  it  has  teen  estir.ated,  is  equivalent  to  the  lator  of 
one  hiTndred  and  thirty  three  millions  of  operatives  working  without 
wages  for  her  enricyment.  Japan,,  sa?/s  Mr.  Munroe,  has  how^  in  the 
Ishikari  field  alone,  stored  up,  and  available  for  at  least  two 
centuries'  use,  the  labor  of  an  equal  "body  of  r.rn  (44).  But  it  may 
"  e  very  miich  doubted  v.'hether  this  report  of  Mr.  Munroe  is  not  some- 
"."hat  exaggerated.  Though  since  then  the  more  careful  Geological  Surv^ 
and  reconnoissance  have  "been  made,  yet  it  seems  from,  the  very  natur><^ 
of  things,  that  any  exact  extent  and  amount  of  dP: -posits  orv-:  not  he 
asce'^talne^  w^'th  ■^u.mf^rlcsl  prec""  r^  C'-n,   (4p) 


Quoted  "by  Mr.  Y.  Ono  in  his  Industrial  Transition  in  Japan, 
Pul:l,  of  American  Ecrn,  Ass'n.,  Vol.  5.  Pp.  52-"3. 
See  the  reports  of  Mr.  L:>7m:an,  an  American  Geologist,  and  also 
somiewhat  careful  study  of  the  coal  mines  in  Japan,   in  the 
A' nual  Series  of  B>'-t  t.i  f;^-  Q  —  ^-rir-'   Reports,  ^"^o,  ln"P,  1895. 


In  1099   the  ntiiriljer  of  plants  for   coal  minlnr  v.'?.s   2,108;,    coin- 
prising  an  area  of   over  318,644,670   tstito    (1  tsiitc   --  0.037j06   acre), 

It:-,  a   supply  of   1,593,000,000   tons   of   coal,    on  an  estimate   of   5  tons 
per  tsulDO.  But   since  the  extension  of  minirig  plants  does  hot   repre- 
sent  the  proper  area  of   coal  deposits,    this   estimate  can  not  "be 
claijTied  in  any  sense  as  acciiratej   yet  it   ser^/es  veil  its  purpose  to 
indicate  the   roiirh  din^ensions   of   oi:r  hidden  tT-easure.   At  the  present 
rate   of   consur/.ption,   which  amounts   to    some   9  millions   tons    (viz.:   4 
million  tons  for  export,    and   5  rail] ion  tons  for  heme  use)    this   supply 
""'11,    roughly  speakin^g,   last   a^bout   one  hundred  and  seventy  years. 
Considering,   however,   that    somie  of   these  coal  "setts"   contain  no   trace 
of  coal,   or  only  coals  .of   inferior  quality,   or  are  such  kind  of   depo- 
sits \7hich  are  too  thin  to  "be  v/orked,   or  Avhere  mini^ig  must  sooner  or 
later  "be  abandoned  "becaiise  of  floods   or  the  geological  changes   in  the 
seams,   v;e  are  perhaps   on  a   right   track  to   take  a  more  conser'/atiTre 
view  f:  r  the   source  of  coal  supply,   than  the  figures   estimated. 

In  the  past   our  industries   relied  not  upon  coal,   "but  lipon  vrood 
or  fuel  to   ottain  their  motive  power,   and  have  "been  supnorted  "by 
virttie  of   richness   of  forests.   Now  in  a  country  like  ^apan,   where  the 
entire   stock  of  fuel  for  the  domestic  use   is   eiithor  wood  or  charcoal, 
the   annual  cnsujuption  not   orJ.y  amounts   to  an  enormous   qiiantity,   "but 
it  will  also   increase   in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  faniilles. 
Sufficient   care  and  cultiva,tion  of  forests  "by  the  so-called  "cycling 
hewin_g"   would  hardl"'  keep  pace  with  this   increasing  demand.    In  short. 


tile  price  of  v;ood  and  cha-^xoal  has  steadily  gone  tip  diiring  the  past 
t\Yenty  years^  a,r.d  so  much  soj  that  the  snlDstltr.tlon  of  coal  for  wood 
fuel  has  rapidly  taken  place  in  man?/  of  the  old  industries^  such  as 
salt  "boilinp;^  "or  instance.  This_,  torethnr  \vith  the  rise  of  new  in- 
dii.stries  a.nd  the  extension  of  railways  and  steamships,  has  increased 
the  home  constiription  of  coal  from  lj4S0;,000  tons  in  1890  to  4,994_,0C)C: 
tons  in  1900,  at  an  average  rate  of  350,0'"0  t  ns  annually.  In  which- 
ever way  vv'e  rerard  the  matter,  the  annual  demand  for  coal,  "both  in- 
land and  abroad,  will  increase  at  a  fatter  rate  than  before  for  a  cor 
sideratle  number  of  years  to  come.  Hence  we  are  forced  to  conclude, 
that  thourh  there  "be  a  lar-o-e  stock  of  coal  deposits  yet  undiscovered, 
the  present  methods  of  mining  in  separate  and  small  plants,  wath  in- 
adequate capital  and  especially  with  an  unsystemiatic  and  irregular 
mode  of  working  from  a  mere  consideration  of  temiporary  profits,  mu;st 
he  vigorously  prohibited  -  in  order  to  k^ep  the  source  of  coal  supply; 
as  steady  and  permanent  as  possible.  In  Japan,  where  an  abrindant  sup- 
ply of  natural  \7ater  power  from  the  m.ountains  can  easily  be  obtained, 
the  utilization  of  this  miotlve  power  v.'ould  result  in  a  great  economiy 
of  coa,l.  The  reason  wh'^  the  use  of  water  power  in  Japan  is  still 
insignificant,  is  not  because  it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  but  because 
any  sufficient  effort  has  not  yet  been  made  to  convey  it  in  the  form 
of  electricity  to  the  accessible  points  f-r  manufacturing  purposer. 


Copper. 

The  export  of  copper  has  also  made  ncne   the  less  remarkalole 
progress  during;  the  past  twenty  years.  In  1880;,  the  total  G>q)ort  of 
copper^  "both  refined  and  coarse,  was  2,000,000  kin,  valued  at  461,000 
yen;  and  in  1900  it  ajnounted  to  .34,000,000  kin,  or  12,863,000  yen, 
the  Increase  teing  sixteenfold  in  quantity  and  nearly  tv;enty-sev enfold 
in  value.  But  this  large  preprnderant  Increase  in  value  is  due  not  to 
the  rise  of  price,  "but  t--  the  increase  of  the  exportation  of  refined 
copper  in  comparison  with  the  coarse  metal. 

Copper  is  found  almost  ever:^Avhere  in  Japan,  and  has  hoen  mined 
from  very  early  times.  Its  export  "beran  in  1644,  when  the  exj)ortation 
of  silver  had  to  "be  practically  ahandoned,  and  formed  one  of  the  most 
important  commodities  for  the  Dutch  trade.  Thourh  the  annual  amount  of 
the  export  was  lir:iited  "by  law,  yet  it  is  cs-lci'la-ted  that  206,253  tons 
of  copper  were  exported  "by  the  Dutch  during  this  period  f  rori  1609  to 
1858   (46),  and  consequently  from  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century 
copi-ier  "became  scarce  in  the  country.  Of  late  years  the  extended  for- 
eirn  demand  for  this  metal,  which  comies  principally  from  British  In- 
dia,, Chin-i,.,  a-nd  Hongkong,  has  stimulated  industry/,   and  a  considera"ble 
capital  ]ias  "been  invested  in  modern  appliances,  the  result  of  which 
is  the  rapid  increase  of  the  annual  output  of  crppor  since  1885,  and 
in  1900  the  total  yield  amounted  to  40,000,000  kin.  Though  copper  is 


46,    Rein,  Japan,  P.  335 


freelV  used  used  for  the  raanuf actiire     of  various  kinds  of  v/ares,   yet 
its   lirms   constmiption  dees   not   amount  to   any  noteworthy  quantity. 

7),     Textile  Manufactures. 

Cotton  Yarns. 
Here  Japan  started  in  a  new  career,  and  has  made  the  most  mar- 
velous prrgress  within  only  one  decade.  In  1B90,  the  cotton  ^''arn  was 
exported  for  the  first  time,  to  the  amount  of  9,000  kin,  valued  at 
2,000  yen,  v.'hich  increased  at  a  iDOund  to  the  tremendous  qu.ant.lty  of 
e2,61P,000  kin  in  1900,  the  total  value  of  which  was  20,589,000  yen, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  year-  1900  was  a  partici^larly  "bad  year 
for  the  cotton  trade  on  account  of  the  Boxer  troutle,  which  practical- 
ly closed  a  greater  portion  of  the  North  China  trade,  and  reduced  the 
total  araoi:!nt  of  the  export  of  our  cotton  yarn  more  than  38  p'-r  cent, 
as  c  mpared  with  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  coarser  yarns  of 
Lancahire  and  BoralDay  have  now  not  only  "been  superseded  entirely  in 
the  home  market,  "but  Japanese  yarns  heive  successfully  competed  in  the 
neutral  markets  of  continental  Asia,  ousting  English  and  Indian  yarns 
from  Corea,  China  and  Hongkonn;.  During  the  past  five  years  the  export 
of  English  yarns  to  Corea  decreased  one-half,  and  that  of  Indian  yarriS 
tn  ■ppp.r'l ■•  n>-'=,-t"-er-t.--c>ir->th,  whereas  the  exnort  of  Japanese  yarns  in- 


creased  si>rf'olcl.  Accordirxg  to  the  cu.stoms  returns  of  China,  however, 
the  Indian  yarns  heive  constituted  72  per  cent  of  the  total  yarns  im- 
ported into  China  in  1900,  ■yhile  the  Japanese  yarn  formed  "but  26  fo, 
Japanese  yarns  have  "been  introduced  in  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  Nev;chang, 
Hankcw,  and  a  few  other  districts;  v/hile  the  Boiribay  yarn  is  distrihut- 
ed  widely  in  the  interior  of  C::ina«  In  the  larre  consuming  districts 
such  as  Chovrkei,  Gisho,  and  -   in  short  -  in  southern  China,  no  sale 
of  Japanese  yarn  has  as  yet  teen   recorded.  It  will  thus  "be  seen  that 
the  competition  of  our  cotton  ya,rns  in  the  Chinese  market  is  in  an 
incipient  stage. 

To  review  "briefly  the  history  of  cotton  spinning  in  Japan,  the 
feudal  chief  of  Satsuma  started  a  mill  with  ",000  spindles  in  1862. 
During  the  two  decades  following,  there  were  only  one  or  two  facto- 
ries established  for  spinning  cotton  yarns.  Betv;een  the  years  1881 
and  1885,  however,  the  period  during  which  the  private  enterprises 
in  Japan  finally  started  upon  a  career  of  Independent  activities, 
there  were  no  less  thar  twenty  one  cotton-spinning  factories  called 
into  existence,  having  a  total  niimher  of  62,000  splno.les.    "By 
foreign  o'bse^'vers",  says  a  foreign  writer  (47),  "this  new  depa'^ture 
was  regarded  with  contemptuous  amusement.  The  Japanese  were  declared 
without  organizing  capacity,  incapa-ble  of  sustained  energy,  and  gene- 
rally ur^fitted  for  factor^;"  work".  But  looking  "back  upon  the  history 


47.    Japan,  Encycl.  Britt.  New  Vol.  29. 


of  the  textile  Industry  in  Great  Britain,,  which  now  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  iiriportant  corner  stones  of  her  wealth  and  pov/or^  and 
remem'bering  that  at  the  time  she  emlsarked  on  cotton-spinninp;  a  little 
more  than  a  centu^^^  ago  she  had  to  face  the  most  adverse  circiimstances 
vre     perceive  that  the  case  has  teen  entirely  different  in  Japan.  The 
Japanese  are  within  comparatively -easy  reach  of  the  rreat  centres  of 
cotton  si.pply;  they  are^  moreover^  producing  at  least  one-fourth  of 
itj  and  have^  above  all^  coirmand  of  probably  the  cheapest  and  most 
intelligent^  if  not  the  miost  skillful,  labor  in  the  world  -  parti- 
cula'-'ly  in  this  line  of  industries.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
:  t  at  al  supprising  that  the  pessimistic  views  entertained  by  foreign 
observers  vrere   radically  modified,  when  by  1900  the  number  of  mills 
had  increased  to  seventy-nine,  with  a  total  paid-up  capital  of  30 
miillion  yen,  3.nd  the  m.imber  of  spindles  to  1,038,000  turning  out 
201,000,000  kin  of  cotton  yarns.  Considerably  over  two-thirds  of  the 
■'ield  have  thus  remiained  in  the  country,  and  are  so  far  checking  the 
importations  of  foreign  ya^ms. 

In  view  of  such  a  rapid  gro^Hh  of  cotton-spinning  industry 
in  Japan,  let  v.s   briefly  consider  under  what  economic  advantages  and 
disadvantag'es  the  Ja.panese  spinner  is  competing  with  his  rivals  in 
Manchester  and  Bombay.  It  is  said  that  the  hands  emjployed  in  Japan 
three  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  in  the  English  factories,  though 


ray  data  are  "by  no  means  conclusive   (-^8),   Ir.  this  -respect,,  t;:e  Japa- 
.  39  spinner  is  handicapped  "by  the  scarcity  of  skilled  lator;  yet  v; 
cmpared  with  those  ir  India^  the  proportion  of  operatives  to  spindle;^ 
is  practically  the  same  in  "both  coraitries,  "being  a^bont  one  workman  to 
50  spindles  (40).   In  deftness  and  delicacy  of  toiiich,  Japanese  opera- 
tives find  no  rival  in  the  worlds  hut  lack  of  efficiency  is  entirel: 
owim  to  the  lack  of  e>:perience^  e.n   d  tir.e  alone  v;lll  solve  the  proh- 
lem.  This  disadvantage  is^  hoA-ever^  count 3r"balanced  "by  the  ]. 
working  hours  of  the  Japs.nese  mills ^  which  a,re  kept  at  work  twenty- 
three  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  with  one  shift  of  operatives,  and  c 
•^quently  their  production  per  spindle  is  40  per  cent  greater  than 
-i^oduction  at  the  Bomhay  mills,  s.nd  nearly  douhle  the  production  at 
English  mills.   (-"50)  Another,  and  "by  far  the  most  Important, factor  is 
the  low  rate  of  wages,  which  v.'as  9  cents  per  diem  (America.n  gold) 


48.    For  example,  two  mien,  six  women,  and  two  children  are  o"bser\^ 
'  0  "be  in  attendance  on  one  pair  of  mules  of  800  spindles  each.  In 
En_gland,  one  man  and  two  hoys  would  look  after  one  pair  of  mules  of 
.000  spindles  each.  Miscellaneous  Series  of  British  Consu.lar 
Rep-rts,  No.  440.  1397. 
4Q.    redd.  No.  231,  1892 
50.    Jc.pL--.,  Enc:^ol.  Britt.  New  Vol.  29. 


for  men,    and  5   cts,  for  v/omen   in  India;   while   in  the   same  year  it   ranged 
froia  $1,34   to   ^1.68   in  "England,    and  from   13   to   35   cents  per  diem  in     In- 
dia  (51) .   It   will   thus  be   seen   that   the  wages   of   the  Japanese   spinners 
are  far    lower   than   those  niling  in  India, ^  Though  it    is   a  false  notion 
that   low  wages   in  themselves   are  sufficient    to   establish  Japan's  yarn 
trade,    and   that    it    is   only  where  high  wages  prevail  and   laborers  are  v/ell 
fex  and  v^^ell   cla  i   that    efficiency  in   labor   can  be   expected,   yet    there   is 
no   gainsaying   the  fact   that    rate  of  wages  has  much  to   do   with  the  de- 
teiTTiination   of   the  cost   of   prodirction   ashas   anything   else.   The   scarcity 
of  capital   and  the  consequent  high  rate  of   interest,   which  ranges  from 
8   to   lu  per   cent,    and  sometimes   even   as  high  as   12  per   cent,    is   a-nother 
dcav/back  -  whereas  the  average  rate  of   interest   in  Europe   on  good  se- 
curity is  4  per   cent   or   less.     But   this   is   et   off /again, by  the  afore- 
mentioned longer  -.vorkini::-  hours  of   the  Japanese  mills   and  the   consequent 
larger  production   of  yarn  per   spindle.  V/lietlier   the  mills   are   rui:i   at   night 
or  not,    the  go 'ton   spinning  companies  ha  ve   to   pay  the   same  rate  of   in- 
terest,   and  this   is   the  reason  why  all  of   the  Japanese  mills   a. re  run 
day   and  night.    In   regard  to   the   supply  of   cotton,    Japan   is   in   a  disat- 
vantageous  position   so  far   as   she   depends  for   it  upon  foreign  countries. 

51.  The   sex   is  unknown.    "Wages   in  Commercial  Countries",   Fifteenth 

Annual  Report   of   the  v^omm.issioner   of  Labor,  U.   S.    1900. 
Vol.    2,    P.    1374. 
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According  to    the  British  Consula^r  Reports,    Japanese  cotton   is   said   to 
be  too   short   in   staple  and  too   coarse  in   quality  for   spinning  the 
higher   counts   of  yarns,   whJ-'l'e   the   lov/er   counts   spur,  from  it   are   too  weak 
to  he  used  in  power-looin  v/eaving   (52).        Yet   the  carriage   of   cotton  has 
been   so  much  reduced  through  the  recent   development   of  merchant  marine, 
that   the  distance  from   the   source  of   supr)ly   is  no   longer   an   important 
factor.  Coal   is   abundant   and  cheap  in  Japan.     But  unfortunately   the 
absence  of   reliable  data  precludes  any  more   approximate   estimation  on 
the  comparative  cost   of  producing  yarns   in   these  three  countrie-^.  And 
the  cpst   of   production  differs   especially  according  to   the   econoii.ic 
condition  of   each  locality  in  v/hich  the  mill   is    situated,    as  also  with 
its   size   and  management,  llo    two  factories,    perhaps,    are  declaring  the 
same     rate   of   dividend/  there  being  a  wide  margin  of   discrepancy  in   the 
profit   obtained.  But  from  the  mere  fact    that    the  coarser  yarns  of  Lan- 
ca'^hire  and  Bombay  have  not   only  been   entirely  ousted  from  the  home  mar- 
ket without    any  protection   of    tariffs,   but   also   the  Japanese  yarn  is 
successfully   competing  in   the  neutral  markets   of   continental  Asia, 
and  v/hen  we   rem.emiber     th.a    t  the  average   annual  profit   per   spindle  is, 
at   present   3^-  yen,    or   13-1/3  per   cent   on  the   capital,   we  can  fairly   in- 
fer  that   the   cotton   spinning   industry  in  Ja-pan   is  on   the  Road  to 
success. 

52.     Miscellaneous  Series.  No.   231,    1902. 
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Silk  Fabriss.. 

The   export   of   silk  fa"briOsS   consists  chiefly  of  handkerohj  ef  s   and 
ha   "butayo    (white   silk  fabrics)  ;    the  amount    of   the  former  v/as  3  million 
yen   (826,000  dozens),   while   the   latter  v/as   818,000  yen    (104,000  tan) 
in   1890;    and  at   the   end  of   1900   the  corresponding  figures   increased 
to  4  million  yen   (1,133,000   dozens)    and   18  million  yen    (968,000  tan) 
respectively. 

This   trade  was   started  for   the  first    time   in   1887,   with  the  ex- 
clusive object   of   exporting  the  white   silk  fabrics  called  habutayo, 
a  nd  the   industry   is  nearly  concentrated  in  one  di::;trict   of  the  Fukui 
prefecture,    situated   on   the  north-western  coast   of   the  main   island. 
From   the  unmistakable  figure  mentioned  above,   we  can  well  regard  the 
development   as  one  of   the  most   remar  kable  features;   yet   it  may  right- 
ly be   asked  v;-hy   the  Japanese  mani.if  acturers ,   with  a  11   the     immense 
amount   of   raw  material   and  cheap   labor   at  hand,   had  not  begun  much  ear- 
lier  to    enter   into   competition  with  European   silk  markets.  The   explana- 
tion  is   apparent:    for   the   silk  weaving   industry   in   Japa  n  has  been  much 
and  variously  damaged   at   the  openi  ng  of   the  n  rw  commerce  "The   cheap 
cotton   and  v/ool   stuff  s,  throvm  on    the  market  from  foreign  countries 
for   several   decades,    compete  constajitly  more   strongly  v/ith   silk  mater- 
ials. Most   of   the  velvet    Iood.s  v/ere  obliged   to    suspend  compett*ti- 
on  wit-i  the   extraordinarily  cheap  velvets   of  Manchester.   And  the   ex- 
port   of  raw   silk  has  had   a  great   influence   on   the  price  of   the   raw 
material.  Many  Japanese,    under   these  circumstances,   found  themselves 

oW.iged_ to  give     up  their   custom  of  wearing  all   silk  clothing   (53), 

53.      Rein,   The  Industries  of  Japan.   P.   381. 
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and   to  use  the  much  cheaper  vroolen   and   cotton  material".  But   the  vi- 
tal  question,    it   appears   to  r:e,    lies    in   the  lack  of   skill  and  the 
difference  of   artistic   tastes   and  designs   as  well   as   in  the  dying. 
From   the  peculiar:  ty   of   customs   and  requiren:ents ,    it      is   difficult   for 
Japanese  manuf actursrs   to  follow  the  patterns  and  designs  of  Parisian 
and  Lyonnese  artists,    which  are   ever   changing  according  to   the  fashion 
of   the   season. 

In  Japan     silk  is  mainly  manufactured  for   satin,    striped  cloth, 
crape   and   sashes,    different   in  botli  form  and  design,    so   as   to  fit   the 
needs   of   the  people.     Recently  one  large   silk  factory  was   established 
in  Kyoto,   witli  tiie  luost    improved  machiner;/-  from  ITrance,    and   employed 
a  few  French  experts  with  the  avowed  intention  of  manufacturing   silk 
fabrics  for   export.   Al'ter   some  years   of  unsuccessful   atteii.pt    the  pro- 
ject  v/as   abandoned,    and  the  mill   is   at  present  manufacturing  curtain 
and  upholstery  materials,   which  have  found  a  good  market    in  England 
and  Australia,    and  is   also  mafiing   satins   and   sash  materials  for  home 

use    (54).   It  will   thus  be  found   tiiat    the   lack  of   skill   and  exiDerience    • 

I 
is   the  most    insurmountalle  barrier   to   the  develoriment   of   the   silk  wea- 
ving  industry.  When  we  remember      t.at   the  French     weavers  on  the 

Croix-Rousse  Hill  have  no   idea  how  many  generations   their  families  hav 

(55) 
been  woEking  in  the   same   roon.s,    and  the   direct  descent   and   succession 

54.  Textile   Industries   in   ^apan,   American  Cons.  Report  ,110 ,224,    1899. 

55.  oee   the  brief  fei:etch  of   the  history  of   the   silk  Industry  in 
France,    Ibid,   Ho.   240.    1899 


counts     tack  for   several   centuries,    it   is  ^la:n   that    the   industrial 
develoiTiuftnt   of   a  nation   can  never  be  made  by   any  hot-hou.se  method. 
Another  cause  virorthy  of  mention   is   the  absence   of  pov;er-looms.   While 
the   spinning   industry  has  made   a  marvelous   development   diiring:   the   last 
twenty  years,   weaving  by   r.team  and   electric  machinery  has  progressed 
at   a  much  more  tardy   pace.   The  reason  can  readily  be   seen   in   the  diffe 
rence  of   efficiency  between  hand   labor  and  machinery  which  is   so    con- 
spicuous  in   the  case  of   the   spinning  inlustry,    vfhile      in   the  case  of 
weaving  the  advantages  of  modern  machinery    are  hardly   so   great    as   to 
invite   such  a   sudden   introduction.    There  is   also    a  great   difference 
of   the  cost   between   a  native  ha  nd  loom,  and  a  powe  r  machine   :    the 
former   costs  but   5  yen,   while   the   latter  would  not      only  require   a 
separate  building,    but  would  cost  with  accersories ,    say  nearly  500 
yen    (56).      These   causes,    together  with  an   extensive  u^e    :f  hand   looms 
in  private  houses,    are  delaying   to   a  great    extent   ti:e   introduction   of 
pov/er   looms.    In   1899   there  were   741,000  hand  looms    in  use   in  Jai^an, 
excluding  tho^e   in  private  houses  merely  for   domestic  use   aiid  home 
consuraption  ,    employing  some  820,000  v/eavers   including  both  r;_en   and 
women.  Prom  the   comparative  nui:ibers   of   looms   and  hands,   we   can  v^ell 
infer   that   the  use   of  power   looms   in  Japan   is    still  very   insignificant 
a  nd  that      the   old   system  of    domestic  manufacture   still  controls   this 


56.      The  Textile  Industry  of   Japan,    Aiasrican  Cons.   Reports,   #224,1899. 
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industry,  to  an  e-,:tent  that  in  indicated  by  tr.e  comparatively  recent 
growth  of  the  export  of  our  r.ilk  fatrics. 

Cotton  Fabrics. 

Under  such  circui;:3tances  it  is  small  v/onder  that  the  export  of 
our  cotton  piece  goods  to  China  and  Corea,  though  growing  steadily, 
is  hardly  worth  more  than  a  massing  notice.  In  1890  it  was  173,000  j'^en 
and  between  the  years  1895  -  1900  it  has  increased  from  1,109,000  yen 
to  5,723,000  yen. 

Another  manufacture  is  that  of  carpets  and  rugs,  the  demand  for 
which  comes  aln-iost  exclusively  from  the  Unite  d  State  s.  In  Japan 
carpets  and  rugs  are  a  modern  lujairy.  Before  the  days  of  foreign  com- 
mer  e,  those  used  in  the  country  -ere  merely  a  kind  of  cushion  uiade  of 
cotton  and  silk;  but  the  fancy  of  the  people  for  foreign  carpets  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  coi:imerce  stimulated  the  industry,  and  in  course 
of  time  it  has  been  so  much  improved,  that  already  in  1878  carpets  and 
rugs  begar,  to  be  exported  to  Europe  and  A...erica  (57).   The  materials  j 
used  are  heuip,  jute,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  -  the  tv/o  latter  sepa- 
rately or  ir.  combination.  The  designs  are  mostly  imita  tions  of  Turkis  | 
and  Persian  rugs,  and  some  of  the  old  flowers  of  Japanese  designs  v/ith 
fast  dyes  and  beautiful  shades.   In  both  appearance  and  durabilitj'-, 
the  Japanese  carpets  and  rugs  are  said  to  be  almost  ecjual  to  those  of 
Turkey  (58) .Through  the  yearly  increase  of  a  foreign  demand,  the  trade 


57,  Misc.  Series  of  British  Cons.  Reports,  No.  440,  1897. 

58.  Ibid,  jijinual  Series,  1897. 
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has  nov/  grown   to   large  proportions,    amount-'ng  to   2  million  yen  annual- 
ly,   and  affords   one  of   the   striking   e?caii.^les   of    the   successful   com- 
petition between   cheap   lahot   and  machinery,  "because   this  is   largely  a 
"home   industry"   v/ith  the  hand  Iocs.   Only  one   or   two  factories   employ 
more  than   100  hanis   each,  Kobe  being  the  centre   of   the  rug-r..aking 
di-trict    (59). 

Finally,   before   leaving  the  tejztile  manufactures,    let  me  call 
your  attention  to  their   pre-eiuinent    importance   in  Japan's  foreign 
commerce,   which  constituted  over   50  per   cent   of  her   total    exports,    if 
we   include   the  rav/  silk.    It    is,   however,    onlj''  in  the   spinning  industry 
that   our   textile  manufacture   s  began   to  make  rapid  progress,    and  they 
are   just    emerging  fror.-  the  domestic    stage      of  production.   In   re  ard 
to   the  v/eaving   industry,    Japa  n   can  not     yet  manufacture   enoiigh  for 
the  home   demand,    and  is   a   large   importer   of   the  various  kinds   of  for- 
eign textile  manufactures. 

In   this   respoct  we  can   clearly  find   that    '.here   is   a  greater  dis- 
parity in  Japan's   industrial  development    in  her  transitional    stage. 
In  our  present    industrial   society,   v/here  the  division   of    labor  is 
carried   to   an   extreme, with  Its  mutual   interdependence,    the   expansion 
and  the  healthy  growth  of    any   inlustry   are   only  possible  v/hen  the  de- 
pendent   industrues   and  organizations   are   equally   extenied.     Por   in- 
stance,   the   sudden  grov/th  of   the    rl.lk  weaving   industry   in  Fukui  pre- 

59.     The  Textile  Industry   of  Japan,   Aiaerican     Consular  Reports, 
No.    224,    1899. 


f ecture  felt  keenly  the  imperfection  of  the  banking  facilities  to 
move  their  output,  v/hile  the  cotton  spinners  have  always  had  the  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor.   If  to  this  we  add 
the  lack  of  commercial  experience  and  business  management,  v/e  can  well 
realize  under  how  many  serious  impediments  these  industries  have  la- 
bored to  assume  their  present  dimensions. 


4.   Other  Manufact  ures. 
Artistic  Y/o--ks . 

The  marmf actured  commodities   exported  from  Japan  other  than   the 
textile  manufactures   can   conveniently  he   divided   into    tv/o   groupsrArt- 
istic  v/orkv,    and  non-art if^tic  v/orks.   In   the  first   class   are  porcelain 
and   earthen  v/ares,    cloisGone,   lietal   and  bamhoo  works,    lacquer  wares, 
wood   and    ivory  carvings;      v;hile   the   second   includes  matches,    strav.-- 
braids,    floor  mattings,    camphor,    pa    per,    fans,   umbrellas,    clocks, 
tooth  brushes,    and  a  hundred   otiier   articles. 

"V/hether  good  or  not",    sa.js  Mr.   Ono    (60),    "both  in   design  and 
workmarship,    Japanese  art   carries  with  it    the  taste   and   the  aspiration 
of   the  race.  And  nov/here   is   the   insular   char^icter   of   Japan  so    strongly 
marked  as   in  her  arts   and  mar-'f actures.  Up   to   the   time   of   the  London 
Exhibition  of   1862,    the   civilized  people   of   the  Y/est   were  as   ignorant 
of  Japanese   art,    as  were   the  artists  of   the   18th  century, of   the  Eglin 
marbles.  But    since   then   it   has  been   thoroughly  ad-'/ertised  by  means   of 
the   expositions  of  Paris,   Vienna,    ajnd  Philadelphia", 

Let  us  here  just    quote   a  few  passages  fron.  a  pop  ular  magazine   to 

60.    The   Industrail   Tran^-ition   in  Japan,    The  Publ.    of   America  n 
Econ.  Ass'n.,   Vol.    5,   P.   48. 
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show  what    the  world  said  aooiit   Japanese   art   at   the   tin.e:    "Wherever  you 
moved  about    sjnor.g  the  ornamental  v/orks   of   the  E:;chil3ition   of  Vienna", 
says  a  write  r,    (61)    "    and   especiallj'-  among  the  ceramics,    the  wood-car^ 
ving,    and   the  precious  metals,    you   saw  the     Japaese   ideas   in  the  ascen- 
dant.    As   for   the  fabrics   of   the  famous  pottery  v/a  re,    the  coloring 
of   the  painted  flowers  and  the  tints   of   the  birds,    they  v/ere  the   envy 
and  de   spa    ir  of  Staffordshire  potteries   and  Parisian  artists.       No 
European  fingers  had   the  nicety  to  manipulate  those  minute  plaques   of 
gold  that   were  wrought   into   those  v/ondrous   designs   on   the   exquisitely 
finished  cabinets".        "The  rich  treasures   of   art-v/ork"  ,    says  Sir  Ru- 
therford Alcock    (62),    "c5jaie  \-';^on  Europe   as   a  new  revelation   in  deco- 
rative and   industrial   art,    and  have  continued  since   to    exercise  a 
strong  and  abiding  influence  on  all   industrial  art-work."        Just   how 
fa  r      our  art-works  have   attracted  the  v/orld's   attention   can  be   imiagin- 
ed  by  the   remarkable   extent   to  v/hich  the  Japanese  models  of   ceramics 
and  bronze  v;ork3  have  been  prodt;ced  in  England  a  nd  France   (63),    and 
the  recent    imita  tion  of   lacquer  wares   in  Germany.  All   of   those  art- 
istic v.'orks  were  developed   luring  the   time  v/hen  artizans   enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  feudal   chiefs,    and  when   they  competed  rith  each  otiier 


61.  Blackv/ood's  Magazine,   Vol. 115  , p. 697  ;    Living  Age  , Ho  .122  ,    p. 239 

62.  Japan,   Encyclpaedia  Brittanica,   Nintl:  Ed. 

63.  See  Rein,    Tlie  Industries  of  Japan,    Pp.    331   -   334. 


in  order  to  obtain  that  priirilecG  and  honor.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  private  property  on  account  of  the  time  and  patience  required 
to  attain  such  a  degree  of  skill,  trade  secrets  being  jealously  guard- 
ed, and  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  "Its  antiquity",  says  Captain 
Brinkly  (64),  "is  not,  indeed,  comparable  to  that  of  ancient  Sgynt  or 
Greece,  but  no  country  in  the  v;orld.  beside  s  Japa  n  can  boast  a  living 
and  highly  developed  art,  that  has  nu,  bered  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
years  of  unbroken  a  nd  brilliant  productiveness.   It  is  generally'  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  its  culmination  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  rcreat 
experts,  v/ho  flourished  during  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century 
and  the  first  half  of  the  19th;  it  was  tlie  era  of  tlie  artizan  artist". 

V/e  are  not,  hovirever,  concerned  here  to  view  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  art,  but  from  an  economic  sta  ndpoint  as  one  of  our 
wealth  and  re  sources.   "Very  few  pieces  of  the  highest  artistic  merit 
have  been  produced  since  the  Restoration",  says  Dr.  Griff is  (65);  as 
the  making  of  porcelain  and  faience  in  Japan  has  since  1868  degene- 
iated  from  an  art  to  a  trade.  Pon.erly  the  artisan  was  a  n  arti5t, 
and  worked  for  low  wages  a  nd  honor.  He  lived  on  a  few  bronze  cash 
per  day,  yet  enjoyed  the  presence  and  friendship  of  his  lord"  Accord- 
ingly'-, most   of  these  industries  naturally  suffered  a  sudden  check 
with  the  downfall  of  the  feudal  system,  when  all  the  pa  tronages  and 


64,  Japan,  Encycl.  Britt.  New  Vol.  29. 

65.  The  Mikado's  Empire,  P.  656. 
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b  s-'nesg  privileges  granted  by  the  feudal  lords  to  their  favorite 
artisans  and  merchants  had  ceased  to  exist.  Although  the  industries 
"began  soon  to  regain  vigor  "by  the  gradual  extension  of  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  of  late  many  large  eotablishjnents  have  been  formed  by  uniting 
the  small  concerns  of  the  independent  master  worlaien  of  the  by-gone 
days,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  has  been  agreat  degenera- 
tion in  the  matter  of  quality  -  not,  however,  by  tlie  lack  of  great  ex- 
perts, but  by  the  absence  of  the  buyers  who  can  distinguish  the  genu- 
ine from  imitation.  The  old  Satsuma,  Hizen,  and  Kioto  potteries  v;hich 
have  been  so  m.uch  valued  by  the  true  lovers  of  art  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  are  now  imitated  in  scores  of  kilns  all  over  the  country.  It 
is  only  in  very  recent  tjiies  that  the  potteries  of  Owari  ,  ilino,  and 
Kaga  have  become  c-lebrated;  and  those  near  Tokio  and  Yokohama  only 
w:'thin  the  last  two  decades  (66).  "Porcelain",  says  tlie  former  Ameri- 
car  Consul  General  Van  Bur en,  "are  found  in  nea  rly  all  portions  of 
the  coi-ntry,  and  what  is  of  great  economic  advantage,  the  diffe-rent 
kinds  of  the  purest  and  best  quality  are  usually  found  in  clo^se  proxi- 
mity, and  in  many  places  near  water  transportation.  I  believe  in  all 
cases  every  variety  of  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  is 


66.   Ibid,  The  Japanese  potteries  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  are  produced,  ?nd  for  somie  good  notes,  see  Offi- 
cial Catalogue  of  the  Japanese  pectior,  International  Exhibition, 
Philadelphia,  18' 6. 


found   rn   a  natural    -^tate.   There  is  no  necessity  to  manufacture  the 
quartzose   or  fusible  clay,    as   is  done   in    other  parts   of    the  world, 
which  aids  much  to   the   cost    of   the  ware.   It   is   still  more   reiaarkatle 
to  find   one   clay  v/hich  contains  both  the  fusible   and   infusible  materi- 
als  in   such  proportion   as   to  make  a   light,    beautifvil,    translucent    and 
durable  porcelain.   I   air.  not   aware  t;at    such  clays   are     found  in  any 
other  country."     Taking  the   country  as   a  v/hole,    there   are   over   tv/o 
hundred  and   eighty  deposits   of   clay,    adapted  to  the  various  kinds  of 
pottery,    and   so  vast   are   these  deposits   that    there   can  be  no  possible 
danger  of    exhaii^tion   (67),  V/ith    3uch  an  unlimited  source   of   the  best 
clay  supply,    togetlier  v/:'l.h  the  advantage  of   chea  p   and    skilled  labor, 
it  will  not  be  difficult    to  place  Japan   in   the  foreiiost    rank   in  the 
world's  market   in  this   important  fori-  of   industry.   The  present  down- 
7;ard  tenlency  of  Japanese  art   in  c-ryxiics,    it    :s  to  be  hoped,   will  not 
onl3/  be  arrested  and  restored  to   its  former  glory  by  the   efficient    ef- 
forts  of    the  Government,    as  well  as   individual  art-lovers,   but   also 
that   art  v;ill  be   improved  by  proper  foreig:.   influence.    It  would  be 
erroneous,   however,    to   say  that  Japanese   art    itself  has   degei:erated. 
The  fact    is   that   the  production  of  Japanese  potteries  has   at  present 
become  not    qualitative,    but     uantitative  b.     the  sudden   e -.tension   of 
forsigr.  .  arkets;   y/hile    in  former   tijnes    the   demand  for    such  artistic 


67.     Y.   Ono,    The  Indu atrial  Transition   in  Japan,   American  Econ. 
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works  was   limited  to   the  privileged  classes  of   the  country. 
In   1900,  the   e  port   of  pottery  aniountel  to   2,471,000  yen,    a^aisnt 
474,000  yen   in   1880,    which  shows  an   increase   of  500  per   cent    in 
tlie  course   of   t  venty  years.   In  regard  with  the   othsr   lines  of  fine 
arts,    the  production   is    localized  in  certair    ci'^ies.  Kioto,    the  an- 
cient  caiDital,  may  be   said   to  be  the  centre     of  Japanese   arts,    and 
leads  all   oiher  cities   in   the  manufacture   of   the  silk  brocades,   bronze 
works,    and  cloisoonne;   while  Tokic   is  famous    in   lacquer  v/ares,    though 
the  producing  districts   are  many  -   tlie  noted  places  being  Aidzu, 
Kii,    Shizuoka,   Hakone,  Kaga,    and  Osaka.  Bamboo  is  of   tv;o  kinds  -   the 
black  and  the  white,    and   is  mainly   exported  in  the  form  of  fishing 
rods,   handles   of  uiihrell'-.r;    and   sticks.  V/ood  and  ivory  carvings   are 
none  the   less   interetsing,    as   t'riey  are  highly  artistic   products, ^nd 
the  foreign   demand  has   of    late  year?;  much   increased.      Let  us  now 
enquire  what    the  relative    importance   of   our   three  main  branches  of 
artistic  manufacture   is.   According  to   the   official  census   of   1890, 
we  get   the  following  table: 

Potterif^s  Lacquer  Wares  Bronze  Works     | 

Number   of  Factories  4,604  4,147  1/238 

"        ••      Workmen  19,454  20,373  5,359 

Value      "      Products        5,867,000  5,640,000  1,383,000 

"        "     Exports  2,471,000  1,066,000 


Two     "broad   lines  of  consideratior:  will  be   suggested  from  the 
above  table:    the  first   is   relative  value  of   the   total  products   and 
exports;    and  the   secor.d,    the  relative  nianher   of  factories   ezid.  v/ork- 
men.   In   all   of   the   three  "branches   of   the  artistic  manufactures, 
the  preponderant   value   of  hc.e  consvimptioia  as  compared  with  t    at   of 
e-ports   shoves,    tha    t  our   exports   of   artistic  v/orks   are   still   simply 
the  outflow  of   the   surplus  products,    and  that    the   indui-tries   are  not 
yet   established  for   the   sake  of   foreign  conajierce.      In   this   line  of 
commodities,    as   in    everything   else,    the  difference   of   race  requiresi 
msnts   is   a  draw'backjOn   account   of  which  many,    and  indeed   a  greater 
Dart   of   commodities   exported  froia  Japan   are  manufactured   specially 
with  that   purpose   in  view.   It   is,    therefore,   highlj'-   essential     to 
keep  the  Japanese  producers   in   constant    touch  v/rth  the  European 
patterns   and  designs.   The   slow  ^nrogress   of   our   artistic   industries 
is  perhaps   owing  to   this  very  obstacle   in   a  measure.     But    the  most 
striking  fact    is   that   in   all   these  tliree   industries   the  relative 
nuxiber   of  factories   and  v;orkmen   is  nearly  the   same,   being   about  5 
workemn    in   one  factory  on   an   average.  Here,    as   elsewhere,   v/e   see 
thus   that   the   large  factories   are  very     fev,r,    and  that   domestic  manu- 
facture of   a  primitive  type   still  holds   the  greater  proportions.   In 
such  a   stage   of  production,    it   is  altogether   impossible  to   expect 
any  gratifying   e  '.pan  si  on   of   our  pottery,    laquer     and  bronze  manu- 
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factures.      The   st-^ps   to  "be   taken   at   present,    therefore,    are   to   con- 
solidate the   small  concerns    into    large  factories  under   intelligent 
management,    and   to   establish  constant   and  free  coEiraunication  all 
ov^r  the  countryas  regards   the  conditions   of   foreigr  markets,    and 
to   adjust   the  factories  to  new     and  altere~~d  patterns  and  designs  of 
"both  Europe   and.  A;.. erica. 


Non-Artistic  Works. 
Cff  the  non-artistic  works,  catches  head  the  list  in  the  order 
of  importance.  The  ii;anuf acture  of  matches  originated  in  the  prisons, 
and  as  earlj''  as  the  year  1873  was  carried  on  in  the  jails  of  Yokohania 
The  first  record  of  any  export  appears  in  the  customs  returns  of  1878 
and  sincethen  the  trade  has  grown  to  such  large  proportions,  that  the 
total  value  of  matches  exported  from  Japan  in  1900  amounted  to 
5,760,000  yen  (68)  Formerly  all  the  matches  in  China,  Sia  m,  and 
the  Straits  Settlements  ^;^ere  English  made,  which  were  in  the  course 
of  time  displaced  hy  Swedish,  and  the  latter  have  now  met  in  their 
turn  a  preci  Bcly  similar  fate  by  Japanese  competition.  Here,  t}ien, 
is  a  trade  which  rose  from  nothing  to  such  ar:  important   position  hy 
successful  competition,  that  it  has  established  more  tnan  270  fac- 
tories, giving  employment  to  19,000  pe  rsons.   "It  is  perhaps  in  a 
match  factory",  says  a  British  Consul,  "  that  the  advantages  of  cheiip 
labor  can  be-t  be  seen.  Osaka  and  Kobe  are  the  centres  of  this  indust- 
ry (69),  and  nearly  the  whole  process  is  done  ^.y  hand,  and  the  cost 
of  making  matches  resolves  itself  chiefly  into  a  question  of  wages* 
It  seems  to  be  a  close  contest  between  the  Gennan  machines,  and  the 
nimble  fingers  of  Japanese  women.  I  was  told,  however,  tha t the  ma- 
chine work  was  not  much  cheaper.  It  seems  strange  that  human  fingers 


68.  British  Consular  Reports,  Annual  Series,  1886  and  1896. 
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shouldjf'be   able  to  place   short   sticks   each   in  its  ovm  niche  as  che  aply 
as  a  machine   that   Aigpoaes   of  2,250   splints   at   one  operation;   but  I 
was  amazed   at   the  celerity  of  human  fingers,    ajid  the   lightning  rapi- 
dity and  magic  pass  .with  v;hich  the  v/hole  process  is  done  by  bright, 
happy,    and  contented  girls;   for  the  Japanese     woman      is  blessed  v/ith 
a   cheerful  disposition." 

Next    in   order  are  the   straw  plaits   and  floor  matting,    and  the 
increase   of   the   exportation     of      these   two   commodities   is   equally  re- 
markable.  In    1887    the   export   of   straw-plait  a  was   350,000  yen    ,   while 
that   of  floor  matting  was   only  36,000  yen;    and  at   the   end  of   1900   the 
corresponding  figures  were  4,025,000  yen  and  3,310,000  yen  respective- 
ly. The   rapidity  with  which  so  many      industries  and   trades  have  grown 
up  during   the  last   fifteen     j'-ears   is   a  marked  characteristic  of  Ja- 
pan* s   progress,    and  in   order  to  make   it   clear   in  what   7/ay   thej?-  are 
springing  up,    let  me   cite   an   actual   story:    "In   1880   a  man  named  Iso- 
zai:i ,    of   the  Okoyama  pre  -f  ecture,    carried  to  Kobe   a  specimen   of   a 
new  kind   of  mat,    the  outcome   of   tv;o  years'    trial   and  thought.   Briefly 
described,    it  was   a  floor-ma   tting  with  a     v/eft   of  fine  green   reeds, 
and  a  warp  of   cotton  yarn  -  having  a  colored  design  woven   into   it. 
He  found  difficulty  in  gett-ing  any  one  to      test   the  saleability  of 
his   invention  by   sending  it   abroad.   Sixteen  years   later  the   "brocade 
matting"   industry  in  Okayama  prefecture   alone   occupied  734  wesu-ving 
establishments,    with  9,085    stands  of   looms;    gave   emplojoiient   to  9,357 

artisa  ns,    of  whom  5,335  were  females,    and   turned  out   2-J-  million  yen. 
worth  of   this  pretty  floor   covering"    (70).      Through  the  yearly  in- 
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crease   of  demand,   which  comes  chiefly  from  the  United  States,    the  in- 
dustry has   rapidly  spre   ad   in  other     prefectures,    and  the   thousands 
of   the  beutiful   designs      and   specimens   can  now  he  obtained   at   a  mo- 
ment's notice.   The  pla  nt  used  in  Japa  n      in   the  manufacture  of  mat- 
ting is   a   species     of   rush  widely  distriljuted  throughout   the  northern 
hemisphere   (71)  .     But   the  hest   rushe   s   of   a  soft   quality  are   culti- 
vate d   in   a   swampy  ground   in  the  province   of  Bisen,   Bingo,    and  Bungo , 
in   the   south  of  Japan,    whe  re  the  manufacture  of  floor  matting   is 
a   Imost    entirely  ca  rriei  on. 

The      same   story   is   told  ahout   the  straw-lDraii     making,    the  demand 
for  which  come  s  from  England  and  Prance  as  well  as  from     the  United 
States.   The  first   shipments  to   the  latter  v/ere     made   in   1882,    and   its 
manufacture  was  first   confined  to   one  district   of  Omori,    situated 
■between  Tokio  and  Yokohama,   hut    since  then   the   trade  has  grovm   to    such 
large  dimensions  that   there  were  in   1899      22,000  factories,    employ- 
ing some   71,000  persons.   The   straws   of   e  xquisite  color     and  fineness 
are  "brought   to   the  manufacturing  centres  from  the  various   sections 
of    the   country.  According  to  Aiuerican  Consular  Reports   the  Japanese 
straw  braid  has  heen  pronounced   oy   the   large  dealers   in   the  United 
States   the  very  finest    in  use,    and   is   said  to  have  fast    taken   the 
place   of   the  celebrate  d  Mackinav/  hraids,   which  for   so   long  a   time  ■ 
had  conmianded  the  highest   i^rices   in     the  market.    (72) 


71.  Cultivation  of  Rushes  for  mats   in  Japan,      American  Consular 
Reports,   No.    225,    1899. 

72.  Straw  Braids   in  Japan,    Ihid,   No.   49,    1385. 


The  ma  mfacture  of   campnor,   liowevsr,    is  an  old  industry,    and   its 
export   has  contirued  since  the  opening     of   the  new  corrir.ierce.   The 
consumption  aiiiong  the  natives   is  very    small,    and  had   it  not  heen  for 
the  foreign  demand  there  7/ould  have  heen  tout   little   expansion  of   its 
manufacture*  The   active  extraction   of   camphor,    which  is  a  resi- 

nous guDi  made  "by  the  distillation  from  camphoii'   trees,    appears   to  have 
begijin   about   in  the  year   1886,    and  from  that  year   to   1899,    the   export 
of   camphor   ranged  from   1,000,000  yen   to   1,932,000  yen,    when  it   sudden- 
ly increased  to   3,070,000  yen   in   1900.        It   is   chiefly   exported  to 
Hongkong,    the  re  st  being  distributed   among  the  United  States, England, 
Germany,    and  a  few  other   countries.      The   large  groves   of   camphor  trees 
are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Tosa,      Hiuga,      and  Satsuma;    and  a 
greater  part   is  owned     by   the     Goverrinient ,      and  is  reserved  for   ship- 
building and  other     purposes.     The     wood  is  also  highly  prized     for 
furniture   and  chests.        Those  ov/ned  by  private   individuals,   however, 
seem  to  have  "been  fast    exhausted,    and  pa  rtly  ov;ing   to   the  increase   of 
the  cost    of  production,   most   of   the  local  m-anufa  cturers  have   of   late 
years   suspended  work      (73).     But   in  Formosa,    Ja   pan  found  one   of   the 
best   cainphor  forests,    though  the   exact    extent   is  not  yet  known. 
In      1899   the  Jat»anese  Government    established  a  grand  camphor  factory 
at   the  capital  of  Formosa,    Taihoku    (Taipeh) ,    on   a  magnificent   scale, 
with  the   twofold  object   of   increasing  the   revenue,    and  of   obtaining 


73.      Ca  mphor   in  Japan,    American  Consular  Rep  orts,   ITo.   31,    and  No. 74, 
1837;      and  No.    144,    1892. 


a  more  complete  control   over   the  camphor  forests,    and  has  place  d   the 
manufacture  under   its  control   and  has  made  the   sale  of   camphor   a  mo- 
nopoly     (71).      The  whole   supply  of   camphor  of   the  world   is  thus  prac- 
tically controlled  by  the  Japanese  Government,   "by  means   of  Ja  pan's 
fixing  the  prices   and  limiting  the  maxiinum  amount   of   annual  produc- 
tion.     The   advisability  of   such  a  measure  is,    however,    a  matter  of 
dispute,    out  forms  no  part   of   our  pre   sent   considerations.  From  the 
very  fact    that   the  TDroiuction  of   oa.'nphor   is     confined  aliiiost    exclu- 
sively  to   Japan,    there  need  be   little  fear  of  forei/jni  competition  for 
many  years   to   come;    though  artificial  camphor  made  by  che:;iical  means 
may  be   substituted  for  many  purposes.        Tlie   sudden   increase  of   our 
camphor   export   in   1900  must  be   accounted  for  by  this   reason. 

The  manuf acturejof   -oaper  is   also    an   old  industry,    and  like     the 
occu -ration   of  weaving,    is   one  of   the  most  widely  distributed  indust- 
ries  of   Japa  n.   Its   e:q)ort  was  41,000  yen   in   1868;    51,000  in   1878; 
224,000  yen   in   1888;    and  from  about      the  year   1893   it  ha  s  made  rapid 
progress,   until   it      reached  2  million  yen   in   1900.   The  paper   is  made 
from  the  best  pulp   of   certain  plaitts  kno'/m   as   "Kozu" ,    the  cultivation 
of   which  is  very   important   to   the   a-^-ricultural   interests  of   several 
provinces.   It    is  now  well-known  that   Japanese  paper   is   entirely  dif- 
ferent  from  that   produced  in  other   countries,    and  is   regarded  as   one 
of   the  fabrics  which  can  not  be  produced  by  Y/estern   skill  on   account 


74,      Camphor  Monopoly   in  Formosa,   American  Consular  Reports, 
No.    240,    1900.      No.    242,    1900. 


of   the   exotic  nature   of   the  plants    in   other  zones.    Its   characteris- 
tics  are  great    strength  and  remarkable  pliability,    and  are  adapted 
for   the  manufacture  of   all   sorts   of   Japanese   article   s.   The  Paper   is 
made   into  napkins,    handkerchief's,    lanterns,   umbrellas,   fans,    and  is 
used  as   a   substitute  for  window  glass,    and  is   the  most    suitable   a  nd 
best   for  fine  typographical  prints   and   engravings      (75).        Among  all 
the   different  kinds   of   paper  the  follo7/ing   a  re  v/orthy  of  mention, 
specially  from   the  point   of  foreign   coinmerce:    rich   imitations   of   lea- 
ther for  wall  paper   as  firm  as  v/ood,    and  much  more  durable;      heavy 
oil  papers  which  to    some    e:tent   replace  oilcloth;    beautifully  de- 
signed napkins,    and  tissue   cooying  paper.   These  valuable  papers   are 
shipped   largely  to   the  United  States,    and  considerable   quantities   go 
also   to  England  and     other  European   countries.   Japan   is,   however,    a 
large   imnorter  of  foreign  machine  made  printing  paper  for  nev/spapers, 
bocks,    a2id  periodicals,    which  amounted,  1898,    to   2,283,000  yen,    a  va- 
lue nearly  equal  to   tnat   of   the   exported  paper.   The  j.ianuiacture  of 


75.     Paper   in  Japan,   American  Consular  Reports,   No.  Paper   in 

Foreign  Countries,    Special  Consular  Reports,  U.    S.   Vol.   XIX,    1900., 
and   see  also  Briti:=;h  Consular  Reports,    Annual   Series,   ITo.   1638,1895; 
and  for   a  n   exceedingly  valuable  treatise  on   the  Japanese  Paper  Ma  sa- 
factures   and  its  materia   Is,    see  Prof.   Reins  IndustKtes     of  Japan. 


forsign  paper   in  .nills  was   started  as   eaely  as   1875,   "but    it  has  not 
developed  in  the   same     rapid  manner   as   oths  r   industries   introduced. 
In    1898   there  were   about   15  mill:^   in   operation   in  Jar)an,    turning  out 
some  40  millions   of  pounds  of     printing  and  Toook  papers,   which  amount 
to   2,800,000  yen,    if   the   avera  ge  price  can  he   estimated  at   7    sen  per 
pound,    and  the   amount   being  thus  far    short   of   the   requiraaents  of  home 
consumption  where  the  daily  and  weekly  publications  of  newspapers   and 
periodicals  number  more   than   3,000.    It    appears  from  this   comparatively 
slov/  proi;;ress  that    the  :nanufacture  of  foreign  paper   in  Japan  can  not 
be  conducted  so  profitably  as  might   appear   at   first    si  ht .  As   regards 
the  manufacture  of  home  paper,    the  whole  process   is   done   literally 
by  hand,    there  being  absolutely  no  machinery  used.  Hence  it  needs  not 
only  patience  and  time,   but   an   immense   amount   of   skill   and  very  deft 
handling  -   and   the  whole  modus   operandi   is  followed  in   strict   adher- 
ence to   the   canons   of  an   art   which  is   as  primitive  as     it    is   old. 
It    is,    therefore,   highly  desirable   that    the  public     attention   should 
sufficiently  called  to   the   improvement   of  production,    especially  in 
viev/  of   the   enormous  dimensions   of   the  paper-making   industry  which 
emioloys  more   than  157,000  persons   in  65,000    establishments,   with  a 
total   output  va  lied   at   12,036,000  yen   in    1899. 

We  have  nov/  revi-erved  all  the   important  manufactured  co:a:iiodities 
of  Japan  which   amount   to   over  one  million  yen,    there     being   left   only 
the  articles  which  need     harily  more  than  a  passing  note,    viz.:    the 
export   o  f      drugs,  medicine   s,    chemicals,    lyes   and  paints    ,    the   total 
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value  of  which  wa^  in  round  nijimloers  2,300,000  yen   in  1900.   Among  the 
other  manuf acture-r^jX^ans,  Europe   an  umtrellas,    clocks,    toot   brushes, 
hats  and   shoes,    etc.  must  be   specialljr   emphasized  -   although  separate 
consideration   of    each  of   these   iteuis  is  unnecessary,    on   account   of 
the   insignificant    quantity   exported  -  with  the   exception  of   the  first 
two   articles  mentioned.   The   export   of  fans  was   90,000  yen   in   1883, 
while  that   of  European     umbrellas  v/as  900  yen   in     the    same  year;    and 
the   corresponding  figures   increased  to  911,000   and  156,000  yen  res- 
pectively in   1900.  Umbrellas  go  both  to  ISurope   and  America,    while  the 
clocks   are  distri\mted   in   large   rruantities   in      the  continental  markets 
of  Asia,   from  Vladivostock   through  Corea,    China,   Hongkong,    and  further 
Westward  to   the  Straits  Settlements   and  British  India.   It    is  most   re- 
markable to  notice   that    the  manufacture  of  most   of   these   lines   of   com- 
modities was  first    introduced   to   Japan  froju  foreign   countries,    a  nd  as 
svich  their   appearance  on  the   export   side  of   our  customs  means   that 
Japan   is  now  able  to  manufacture  for     he  rself ,    and  is     beginning  not 
to   lose  a  fair   opportunity  of   disposing  of  ha   r   superabundance   in   the 
international   arena     of   coi.ipetition.   The  stage   tlirough  ;/hich  the   in- 
dustry'" has  progressed   in  Japa  n,    can    curiously  be   traced  by   the   care- 
ful  study  of   the  customs  retv^rns.    In   1875,    212,000  foreign  umbrellas 
were   i.-iported,    and   in   1886   they  hai   entirely  vdisapt^eared  from   the   list 
while  on  the   other  hand  the  import   of  Italian   cloth  and     iron   ^Tire 
from  which  the  umbrella  is     made   showed  an   enormous   increase.   Japan 
is    still  dependent   for   the   supply   of  urabrella   rios  upon  forei^-pi 
Gountrie  s,    and   in   the  case  of   clocks   and  watches   the   entire   apparatus 
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can  be  made  ii.  the  country,  -vith  the  e^tceptcon  of  the  springs.  In  o- 
ther  '.Tords,  the  mineral  industry  of  Japan  is  still  in  an  emtryo 
stage,  the  consideration  of  which  will  "be  given  later  on  the  im- 
port side  of  our  foreign  commerce. 


5.  Marine  Proiucts. 
The   exDort    of  marine  products     is   exclusively  confined  to   China, 
Hongkong  a  nd  Corea,    the   total  value  of  which  was   5  million  yen   in 
1899,     Of   a  great  many  varieties   of  fish  and   sea-weeds,    the  most 
important   one  is   the   cuttle  fish,    the  annual    export   of  which  amounts 
genera   lly  to  more  than  1  million  yen.     The   insular  character  of   Japan 
dou'btless   affords    opportunity  for   rreat    expansion   of   the  fishing   in- 
dustry.  She  has   17,000  miles   of   coast,    and     270,000  families   engaged 
in  fishing,    or   a':   the  rate  of  more   than   15  families  per  raile   along  the 
coast.   They   employ  330,000  toats   and  1,194,000  nets   (76),    representing 
a   capital  of   aoout   30  million     yen,    and  the   total  value   of   the   catch 
was    estima  ted  at   39  million  yen   in   1899  -   though  the   statistics   on 
this   subject   are  fa   r  from  being  accurate,    there  being,   for   example, 
a   direct    export  from  the  open   sea  to  Corea  with3ut    landing  them  at 
the  ports   of  Japan.   Here   as   elsev^here  there  have  not  yet  been  made 
any  improvements   in  tneir  method  of  fishing,    and   the  primitive   types 
of  nets   and  hooks    still   :3^rvive.   Greater  care  must    also  be   taken   in 
the  process   of   curing  and  packing.   A  high  reputation  of  Japanese 
marine  products   and  consequent   increase  of   demand  deT)end  not  merely 
on   the  kind  and   quality  of  fish,   but  upon   their  mode  of   curing  as  well 


76.      Japan,  Sncycl.  Britt.  New  Vol,    29. 
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In   this  connection   sr)ecial   attention  must  Toe   called  to  Hokkaido, 
the  nortlienviiost    island,  and  the  Eldora-'do  of  Japan.     Steady   and  even 
rapid  as   the   increase  of   population  has  been  hy  the   energetic  coloni- 
zation-policy  of   the  Goverrjnent   during  the  pa:!t   thirty  years,    ye  t 
the  nuinher  of    inhaoitants   is   still   so    small   tha    t  there  are   only  15 
pe  rsons   to   the   square  mile,    and  can  "by  no  means  be  considered  as 
adequate   to   the  proper  develonraent   of   the   immense  resources   of   the 
island.        Besides   the  vast   deposits   of  mineral  wealth,    the   island 
yields  annually  an    enormous   quantity  of  matine  products,    the   total 
value  of   v/hich  at   present    is  much  larger   that,  that   of   the   agricultural 
and  mining  products  taker,   together     -     herring,    salmon,    trout, 
sardines,    pilchard,    sea-weed-^,    otter   and   seals.     These   teeming  fishe- 
ries,   though  of   late  years  greatly  developed,    are  ye  t  far    oelow  the 
condition   in   the  main  island,    and.  need  much  more  energetic  hands, 
a  nd  a  larger    scale  of   operation. 
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Imports 

uur  i'orai--n  traue  is,  to  a  ^^reat  f^xtent ,  on  elaborate 
machinery  for  supplying  us  •yitii  textiles.     uf  the  2ci7  miliinn- 
yen-wnrth  of  the  goods  ,vjiich  .ve  inport,  at  least  ii7  nillion-yen- 
worth  is  textile  ^oods,  and  55  niilion-yen-'vorth  is  of  food-stuffs, 
while  tne  balance  consists  of  mineral  products  and  other  nanu- 
factureu  goods. 

Tne  principal  article^  of  imports  can  conveniently  be  divided 
into  two  classes  tnough  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  them: 
those  which  Japan  can  not  still  manufacture,  including  those  goods 
which  could  not  be  produceu  in  the  country,  and  those  which  Japan 
is  advantageously  dei  ending  uron  foreign  iana  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  could  produce  sufficient  to  meet  home  aenand.  In  the 
first  ciassyl,  there  are:- 

ootton  and  woolen  manufactures         t7  mil.  01  yen 

^'ihe  chief  article^  among  tuem  .*r"  siiirtings  and  cotton 
prints,  mousseline,  woolen  and  -orsted  c^i-oths,  cotoon  satins  and 
velvets,  and  Italian  cloths. 
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Cotton  yarn  7  nil.    of  yen. 

t^ool  4  " 

Iron  and  steel    vorks  3ii  " 

Steansiiips,   loco'notive- 

entjineo   ana  watciifts  4  " 

Petrol eun  |4  " 

Indigo  and  oil-ca^e  10  " 

^gain,   Lhoae  jrticleo  .^bove-nentioned  fall    into  the  two 

claaaea; textile   nanufacturea   and  mineral   products. 

1 Textile   ..ianuiaotures 

In  the  manufacture   (if  textiles,  Japan  suffered  a  sudden 

depression  when  the  country  v/c>b  tiirovn  open  to  foreign  coinmerce. 

for  several   uecaues,    hone     manufacture  had  to   compete   constantly 

with  tiia   extraordinarily   cheap   cotton  ana   -vool   stuffs  of   .lanches- 

ter. 

here  '^e  have  to  ;oaKe  a  ui.jtinction  between  cotton  and  wooden 

fabrics;  fnr  tue  latLoi-  vere  unxno-zn  in  Japanese,  market  before 


i\ein,  '•  Industries  of  Japan,"  p.  381. 
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the  days  of  foreign  tri»cie.   Let  us  now  conjiuer  taese  in  order. 

kT/hiie  zhe  cotton- .^r  innin/   in^u^try  n.»^'-5   .<   inost  yaenomen^l 
progreoii,   tae   us^a  of  pover-n.^chine    in    v-^c*vin^    io   .^a  y^t    insi^jni- 
ficcint,   c^na  the   annual   i>nount  '^i'  Jcir.>n's   in  ort   of  textile    nanu- 
f<>uT,ures    DBc^rs   oUch  an  enornous  ^roporoion.  ilia  reason  can 

reauily    oe   found    in  the   difforence   of  the   comparative   cost   of 
production    oetveen  hand   labor  jnd  nacxiinery   v/iiich   is   so  conspi- 
cuous  in  the   case  of  s:  inning  industry,   "'hile    in  •«et*yinij  t,he 
aavantai;,rts   of  .'aoasrn   naciiin'^ry   .>rrt  liardly   so  great   as  to    invite 
such  a   oudcen   introauction.  rron  txie  coinrarative   number   oi 

looms  ana  hanus  in  Japan,  've  can  ell  infer  tnat  the  use  of  power- 
looms  is  alnost  next  to  no'o^iing,  cina  tiie  old  .methous  of  production 
stiii  control   this   inaustry.  With  the  gro-vinj^;  der^and  lor 


'''^   iee    "    xexiii.  !   Industry  of  Ja'an,"   U.o.    v/onsular  ne-orts,   lio. 

In   icj9,   th-revv   r-.   7ii,j0.'  hanu   looms   in  use,   employing 
some  (i2J,.!00  oi    wec^vers,   exciuuing  taose   loons    in     rivate   nouses 
wnich  are   used  merely   for  domestic   use  c*nd  aome   consumption. 
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fine  .ind  iimooth  fabrics,  it  is  to  be  hoyi^d  that  the  old  syaten  of 
domestic  n^nui'yoture  vixi  -oon  ^iv^  '.vyy  to  tiie  i\»ctory,  anu  iwnd- 
loons  be  super sedea  by  rower- loons. 

In  spite  of  the  pro^^ress  naue  recently  in  spinning  industry, 
the  inrort  of  cotton  yiirns  still  occupys  a  pljce  in  the  front  rank. 
All  these  are,  however,  tiie  higner  counts  of  i,ancashire  yarns. 
The  direction  hitherto  pursueu  by  Japanese  spinners  ••vas  towards 
those  coarser  yarns  tiiat  have  been  procured  from  abroad,  and  the 
progress  made  in  this  airection  was  nothing  short  of  the  complete 
ejection  of  Indian  yarns  ^ron  hone  narl^et  wnicii  took  place  nost 
noticeably  since  1oj5.     Attempts  are  lately  being  :iaue  by  a  few 
mills  to  spin  an  excellent  quality  oi"   twist  fron  iigyptian  cotton, 
anu  thus  to  chec.^  the  inrortation  o£   iinglish  yarns  and  though 
thUer  "  gassing  "  and  "  xiniohing  "  at  i reoent  leave  sonetning  to 
be  desir'^u,  tnere  is  no  doubt  thc-a  in  tine  these  delects  "'"ill  be 
successiulxy  overcome. 


'^  See  J.  ..iorris,  "  Japan  and  its  Traae , "  p.  26. 
*'^The  British  consular  r.erorts,  annual  series,  1699. 
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Another  textile  is  the  '•'nollen  iVbrica,  the  inpori  of  which 
hao  necessarily  incr^aseu  ye^r  after  year  'vith  tne  £;ro«/ing  fatihion 
»nd  srreau  of  Jiuropean  custons  and  manners.     ji'ornerly  Lhe  -vool- 
len  cloths  v/ere  un.cnown  ^o  the  Japanese,  but  at  present  even  the 
conservative  sex  is  aanptin^;  then,  and  the  annual  import  of  mous- 
seline  de  laine  which  is  saiu  to  be  an  unsurpassea  material  for 
women's  dresses  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Japan  is  quite  consider- 
able.     The  import  of  blankets  whicii  was  at  one  tine  large  for 
the  use  of  the  army  and  navy  has  recently  av/indled  to  a  very  small 
quantity,  and  the  native  factories  now  seem  to  be  able  to  turn  out 
sufficient  amount  for  hone  consumption.     But  the  industry  is 
quite  modern  to  Japan  anu  the  factories  are  still  fe,-/  in  number, 


^^..iorris,  "  Japan  ana  its  iraae,"  i.  43.     In  1900,  the  im- 
port of  this  article  amounted  to  7  million  yen  in  value.     "  It 
was  for  the  purpose  oi  sup:  lyint'  this  aema nu  tnat  three  factories 
for  tne  manufacture  n,  tihis  sr^cial  f.>bric  /ere  establishea  since 
the  termination  of  the  war.     The  shops  em^,  loy  about  1,500 
operatives." "  ..iousseline  ae  i^aine  ana  r:ibbon  i-iaking  in  Jap^n*" 
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turnint:  nut  only  c»bout  13  per  cent,  of  the  ■voollen  textiles  used 

in  the  country.     It  thuG  yprears  that  in  the  nanufacturft  of 
woollen  goods,  as  ia  the  case  with  cotton  yarns,  the  progrnss  thus 
far  n3de  is  only  the  lower  grades  of  fabrics  such  as  blankets, 
travelling-rugs,  shawls,  etc.,  which  -vere  initiated  and  still 
operated  by  the  government. 

But  the  steady  increase  of  the  import  of  raw  material  affords 
an  excellent  criterion  of  the  robust  health  in  which  this  industry 
is  gro.ving  up.     Japan  is,  however,  dependent  for  the  entire 
supply  of  raw  .vool  on  foreign  countries.     Several  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  aovernnent  upon  its  experimental  farms  to  intro- 
duce sheep-rearing  and  breeding,  but,  nvring  to  the  pecurialiti  es 
of  the  climate  and  pastur.ige  of  the  country,  such  efforts  nave 
been  almost  invariably  attendee  with  failure.^    Hence,  all  the 


U.3.  ^onsoilar  r.eports,  iio.  225. 
**^Ibid,  iio.  224 

^W  r.ein  doubts  the  unfitness  of  thr-;  soil,  ana  says  "  in 
view  of  the  fact  tnat  sneep-raising  succeeds  best  in  countries 
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material  are  imnrtea  Trom  oliina,  ;^ustr.*lia,  »nil   ureat  Britain. 

3uch  being  the  030,  our  cnnclusinn  vi^i,}!  respect  to  the  infort 
of  textile  manufactures  is  not  uiificult  to  be  arrived  at.     In 

the  first  place,  the  import  of  ra'v  material both  wool  and  cotton 

-—will  necessarily  increase  in  a  lar^jer  proportion  vdtii  the  growth 
of  textile  industry;  for  cotton  is  alreauy  being  inportea,  not  so 
much  for  home  consunption,  but  largely  to  be  exporteu  in  the  form 
of  yarns.     As   regards  foreign  cotton  fabrics,  the  tendency  will 
be  rather  to  decline  insteau  of  increasing.     Ov/ing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  tastes,  it  has  always  been  impossible  for  foreign 
manufacturers  to  invade  tiie  Japanese  market  to  any  considerable 
extent.     It  has  been  only  wiiere  uniformity  and  smoothness  are 
uemandea  in  fabrics  tiiat  a  combination  of  uestarn  suiil  and  capital 
has  manifested  itself  in  successful  co.ipetition.     For  years 
i^ast,  tne  ii-.port  of  cotton  satins  ana  velvets,  siiirtings  and  cotton 


with  a  ury  climate,  txie  chiei  obstacl-^  to  it  in  Ja]  an  is  more 

likely  to  be  in  the  aamp  atinosphere  and  frequent  summer  rain." 

i\ein,  The  Industries  of  Japan,  p.  Iwi. 
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prints  h.»s  been  on  the  steaay  increuiie;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
in  no  long  time  Ja^an  will  be  yble  to  produce  these  conmodities. 
attempts  <jre  lately  being  ]n.^dr3  vigorously  tn  auopt  modern  weaving 
machines  by  the  uovernment  c^s  -/ell  as  oy  tne  public  in  general. 
On  the  otiier  nana,  ho /ever,  the  import  or  woollen  fabrics  seems  to 
continue  to  increase  yearly  vith  growin^  deiana;  for  the  woollen 
industry  in  Ji^jan   is  in  its  very  inci]  lent  stage  and  as  such  it 
will  necessarily  involve  a  considerable  length  of  period  to  train 
the  worknen  to  acquire  technical  knowledge  ynd  skill. 

2---..iineral  Products 
iron 
y\"iong  tne  varieu  nanuiactures  ••rhich  Japan  imports,  the  chief 

articles  are  the  naterials  for  raii>'ay  anu  bridge  constructions. 


Si 
' An   expert  fro.n  the  De-^artnent  of  yigriciulture  and  Commerce 

was  I'ec^atly  s-^nt  to  j^joerica,  Lyons  in  France,  and  Zurich  in 

Switzerland  to  buy  tlie  /eavin^^  riacnines.     Ml   these  machines 

were  loaned  to  the  i.odf^l  'Raving  factories  and  scnools, "  Weaving 

maciiinery  for  Japan"  J.  ;i.  consular  ive'-orts,  .-lay  ,  iJOo. 
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locomotive-engines,  the  various  kinds  of  "lychinery,  anu  nails. 

Speaking;  £j«neraliy,  Jaran  nay   be  rei^arded  to  be  relying  for  nearly 
the  whole  suyiply  along  this  line  uron  foreign  countries. 

There  »re  at  present  no  lesa  than  1,200  locomotives  in  Japan, 
including  all  tne  Kinds,  out  of  .mich  nnly  15  were  naue  in  the 
country,  the  rest  being  ordered  from  areat  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  from  Germany  to  a  s.^iail  extent.     It  is  so  with  rails, 
only  a  very  snail  fraction  of  v/iiich  nas  lately  been  furnished  by 

at) 

the  Government  Iron  Foundry!    Only  one  iron-nail  factory  founded 


See  "  Progress  of  Japanese  nailway  iinterpris'-is ,"  d.  S.  con- 
sular neports,  i«o.  ^69. 

^"ihe  British  'consular  reports,  annual  series,  1900.     "  The 
first  loGonotive  r.aae  in  Japan  ran  on  April  26,  1893,  'vith  perfect 
success,  lowness  in  consupiption  of  coal,  good  hauling  capacity  and 
steauiness  ana  the  cost  Wc^s  cneaier,"  ibid,  ld97. 

1'^"  It  co;-:mencea  oxeraiinns  in  IJoO.  T  -elve  vjernans  are 

employed  .*nd  all  tne  machinery  for  use  there  cane  from  Germany. 
When  completed  it  is  expected  to  give  employment  to  1,500  or 
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in  1607   has  gjrown  up  to  a  ainenainn  uh»t  its  present  output  amounts 

^' 
to  about  one-thiTu  of  the  quantity  inported. 

But  in  certain  IcinUs  or  '-lachinery,  the  Japanese  artizans  be- 
in^;  quick  to  initate,  useu  to  take  auvantage  of  the  non-protection 
of  for-=;ign  patents,  and  succeeded  to  copy  nany  nechanical  appliances, 
often  producing  a  machine  wnich,  for  given  work,  excels  any  to  be 
found  in  the  world.     In  no  small  creuit  to  the  nation,  the  ship- 
building industry  in  Japan  nas   maue  a  most  reriari^able  development, 
and  although  the  Japanese  ouildf^To  nave  quite  enough  to  do  for  the 
present  to  npet  the  home  demand,  yet  they  -irill  not  fail  in  the  near 
future  to  enter  as  a  young  rival  even  against  the  great  ship-build- 
inti  concerns  of  the  West. 


i,GOO  workmen  and  t'^  '^ngage  in  trie  manufacture  of  rails  and  sheet- 
jj^on," liie  Britisii  v^nsular  r..=^-orts,  annu.U  series,  1900. 

"^  o-e  "  Iron-nail  Vraue  in  oa  an," U.  3.  oonsular  reports, 

i4o.  22o. 

^    See  "  Shipbuilding  inJa:an,"  ibid,  i<o.  263. 
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Thus  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  that  nany   new  industries  are 
growing  up  one  after  anotiier  in  a  most  h'^althy  and  prosperous  con- 
dition.    Let  us  cionsider  orioily  -.vhat  will  be  Japan's  future 
demanu  ana  supply  alon^  this  line  of  iron  manufaotures.     There 
is  no  doubt  triat  with  tne  progress  of  tne  nation  itself,  the  uemand 
for  Lhe  various  .•cinds  of  iron  ".'orks  >vili  necessarily  increase  in  a 
greater  pro-;"orLion  uhan  anythin^^  else.     TaKe  railway,  for 
example,  over  owo  thouoanus  oi  miles  are  still  under  a  i  Ian  of 
construction.     Steel  'vhich  is  the  framework  of  nodp-rn  industries 
can  not  yet  be  produceu  in  the  country  satif actorily ,  not  to  say 
sufficiently.     One  of  tnn  most  important  questions  v/nich  the 
viovernnent  found  itswlf  :rhpn   it  establisheu  recently  an  iron  foundry 

which  so  ic*r  :  roveu  a  failure is  the  iuture  supply  of  iron  ore. 

Iron  mines,  believea  to  be  rich,  are  very  uoubtful  or  at  least. 


"^  "  Throughout  Japan,  iron  is  found  ii.bRuu^u  in  ^ranite  and 
caleareous  rocks.     fne  total  suv^iy,  visible  in  nikuzen,  j^^ita , 
and  Scnigo  is  over  oO, 000, 000  tons  and  fresa  aiscoveries  of  ore  are 
of  daily  occurrence ,  "---The  Britisn  oonsuiar  x\eports,  annual  series, 

1395. 
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stiii  imy'erfectly  uev^^lnped  owin^'  to  the  h^ck  of  csfittil  and   ex- 
perience.    Its  vJnnual  production  oein^   lir.iteci,  Japan  is  going 
to  rely  Tor  the  supply  oi  ore  upon  thi^  rioii  Hanyang  iron  ininps  in 
China, 

i^nother  difiiculty  is  tne  lack  of  exp'^rience  anong  the  work- 
men.    Japan  'nad   heretofore  no  "  industrial  class  "  in  the  modern 
sense  of  tne  word,  and  a  consiuerable  length  of  period  '■viil  neces- 
sarily be  involved  to  train  tJie  workmen  and  to  overcome  mechanical 
difficulties.     The  inuustrial  success  of  so  extensive  a  nature 
depends,  not  upon  the  skill  of  a  few  master-workmen,  but  upon  the 
univ'='rsal  spread  of  teciinical  knowledge,  sense  and  energy  among  the 
corTinon  laborers. 

Viewea  xrojr,  these  points,  we  can  lairly  concluue  that  the  im- 
port of  i:ineral  i  rf>ducts  v,i  .1  steadily  increase  year  .»fter  year  for 
a  considerable  period  to  come.     Besiues  tnese,  the  irr.port  of 
retroleum  ariounts  to  j  (;onsiderable  quantity,  its  irouuction  in 
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See  "  ohinese  Iron  Ore  for  Japan," J.  3.  consular  reports, 

Ko.  2^5. 
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Japan  bein^j  linitud.  Its  denand   is   lately   increasing  enornously 

not  only  for   lijntinj  ana  heatin,^  furposes,    but   for  preserving  the 
cultivated   areas  from  the   ravages   of   insects,    .■cerosene  thus  taking 
the  T  lace   of  canphor,    vniich  haa    been  extensively  usea   in  this  way 
from  ancient   Lines. 

Oii-uaKe   anj   indi^'o   are   none   th^^    less    imrortant   articles  of 
Jaranese   infort:    the  fonr.er   is  the   Dean  refuse   left   after  the  oil 
has   been   extracted   frori  the    beiins   grown   in  .aanchuria,    ana    is   said 
to    be   an  unequalled  fertilizer.  It    is   being   imported  v/ith 

incr^^asin-    quantity.  The  ury   inaigo   is   nearly  ^UTplyed   by  bri- 

tiiih  India,    a   srall   fraction  of  wjiicii  being   inported  from  Dutch 
India   and   ta-.    Pnilir-ine   Islands. 

Having  thus  reviev^a  the    irrortant   aroicl-'s   of  textiles  and 
netai   nanuiactures ,    vrr^    no  7  come   to  those   commoaities  '»nich  Japan 


See    "    Petroieurr   i-'rouuction   in  Ja^an," U.    o.    Consular  i\eports, 

«08  •     ..^C?  ,     iCCi  J  » 

J.    worris,"  Jaran   and   its  Trade,"   p.    30. 
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is  advantdt'eously  depending  upon  z'oreign  countries  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  sh<=  could  prouuc^  sufficii^nt  io  rr.Ret  whe  hone  demand. 
These  are,    in  short,  thR  lol lowing  agricultural  products :- 

naw  cotton  60  mil.  of  yen. 

Sugar  27       " 

hice  9       " 

Beans,  peas,  &  pulse  5       " 

Flour  4       " 

5 Agricultural  Products 

The  quantity  of  the  agricultural  ^^roauct:;  wiiich  we  thus  iraport 
neaiures  the  benefits  of  our  foreign  trade  anu  it  also  affords  a 
criterion  by  >viiich  v/e  can  ne.^sure  how  the  Lerritoriai  division  of 
industry  is  inreiling  tiif-:  country  lo  produce  that  for  v;hich  Japan 

is  nost  suited. 

Taking  the^e  in  oraer; cotton  in  Japan  is  wiaely  cultivated 

tnroughout  the  niadle  anu  aoutncrn  -art  oj'  the   country.     It  is, 
however,  not  a  native  oi  Ja^an,  bu^  a  stranger  introduceu  from 
India  by  tiie  votaries  oj.  tii<=  Buadhist  religion  nany  centuries  ago,  •'<3L 
as  such  it  is  ill-suitea  to  tne  soil  ox  the  country,  the  plant 
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beinr;  dwarfish  ana  its  bolls  bein^:  too  snail  and  too  weak  to  be  spun 
by  lower-machine, ' 

It  is  pernaps  in  the  natter  oi  cotton  cultivation  that  the 
Btiricultural  interests  of  Jaran  have  suffered  nost  onerously,  and 
are  threatened  with  extinction  by  a  iiuuuen  anu  enormoua  importation 
of  foreign  staple.     In  ioS7,  tiif=  cotLon-producinj/  area  of  the 
country  was  93,000,000  cho  which  decreased  to  55,000,000  cho  in 
1899,  whil*»  the  annual  production  of  cotton  shows  a  falling-off  of 
more  than  tOO  per  cent,  in  the  corresponding^  years;  viz.,  from 
143,000,000  kin  to  32,000,000  kin.     Thus  here,  ^/e  meet  for  the 
first  Line  with  a  renarxable  force  of  foreign  trade  vmich  ia  steadi- 
ly working  ov«r  the  aj^ricultural  conditions  of  the  country.     iiut 
tne  lurther  cons iueraL  ion  on  Lhio  roint  wi;.!  be  better  aef erred 
until  -^f^  have  nade  a  ^^n-ral  survey  on  i^ll  th-^  irr^  ortant  articles 
oi  tigricultural  inports. 

The  mporu  of  ri*"v  cotton  -.vilj  neceo^ariiy  increase  year  after 


^    See  "  On  cotton  in  jaian,"  Trans,  oj  >^siatic  cioc.  of  Japan, 


Vol.  ,  iV  ,  p.  itb. 
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yeur  with  the  ^rowth  of  the  s]  inning  industry.     Briti.sh  India 

Wcis  fron  id95  to  iJOO  tne  rnn in  30urce  ni   suf^-ly,  but  the  United 
Stato;;  then  f^ok  first  yiace,     ohinc*  excised  to  occupy  the  premier 
position  in  this  respect  in  io95.     dut   finerica   alvrays  ranked 
hitjh,  and  occur  iea  th^  second  7  lace  in  loG-^ ,  uhina  then  holding  the 
third. 

The  next  article  to  be  considered  is  su^jar ,  the  importation 
of  which  is  increasin^^  in  an  <^nori;"iOUs  quantity  in  proportion  as 
the  standara  of  living  auvances,  a  phenonennn  especially  marked 
since  th<=  late  --ar  'viih  dhina.     Its  universal  consumption,  how- 
ever, may  be  regaruea  ^.^  a  si^n  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  annual  roduc.tion  o^  su^^ar  in  Japan,  exclusive  of  Formosa, 
is  ret  ortf^d  at  a  littlf"  less  than  4,00vT  tons,  jlnost  a  negligible 
quantity  in  view  of  the  inyortation  of  lb2,000   tons  of  raw  sugar 
and  176,000  tons  of  refined.     The  industry  receives  no  uirect 
aid  fror.  the  uovernnent ,  and  nas  been  very  uniavorably  affected  by 


"  Sugar  iiexining  in  Japan,"  J.  o.  consular  xve-orts,  i-io.  272. 
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the  bourtv  dyatetr   in  vo^ue   in  .Europe,  I'] 

It    is  rfinly  froir;  Honiikorii^'  thc»t  Japan  drawo   its   suprlles  of 
refined  sugar,   thourJi  Germany   is  a   stron;^  c.oir.pet itor;    ana  recently 

another  extensive  rroaucer  rie^ay  entereu  the   lists viz,  ,    Australia. 

Accnrdinj^  to  an  exar,in.>tinn  recently  made,   the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of   suiiar    in  Japan   is   only   sone   6   i  ounds   per  annum,    vfhile   in 
the   United   otates   it   is   .->?  pounds   and   in  Europ^^    13  rounds   on  an 
average.  In  viev  of  these  fiijures,    it    i^  eviuent  ihat   the  demand 

lot/ 

in  Japan  will  augment  stili  lurtner. 

The  import  of  rice  fluctuates  violently  .iccordin^;  to  a  bad  or 
good  yeyr  of  crops.     The  extraordinary  increase  in  1898  in  the 
import  of  this  staple  v/hich  amounteu  to  46  million  yen  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  marked  ciminution  in  the  national  crops  for  1397. 
The  abundance  of  the  crop  in  the  subsequent  years,  on  the  other 
hand,  causea  the  imjort  to  fall  .suddenly  back  to  normal  dimensions 
amounting  to  9  million  yen  in  1900. 


Ibid. 

"  Sugar  Trade  in  Jay  an,"  U.  3.  Consular  j^eports,  ijo.  213, 
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But  there  in   annually  a   desr^tch  of  ar^all  portion  of  Japanese 
rice  to  foreign  countries,  where  it  cor.r..inas  a  oompar.itiv^ly  high 
price  on  account  of  the  high  ran.t  of  its  'juality.     The  increasing 
volume  of  this  export  ia  bounu  lo   occasion  a  corresponding  demand 
for  foreign  staple  of  a  cheaper  arLicle  chiefly  from  iJritish  India, 
Siam,  .Saigon  and  oorea  m   make  up  the  deficiency  so  caused.     It 
appears,  however,  that,  of  late  years  the  Japanese  crops,  apart  from 
this  consideration,  would  scarcely  have  sufficed,  under  even  the 
r.ost  favorable  circumstances,  to  feed  the  rapidly-growing  popula- 
tion. 

jiesides  these  articles  Just  consiaered,  peas,  beans,  and  flour 
are  worthy  of  riPntion.     Deans  ana  peas  are,  lor  tne  mos  part, 
useu  in  the  manufacture  or  "  soy  "  that  is  so  largely  consumed  by 
the  people  as  the  universal  sauce,  ana  also  in  the  place  of  salt, 
ihe  steaay  increase  of  the  importation  of  foreign  flour  can  not  also 
be  overloo.<:ed  '.vnich  tp.lis  that  Japan  is  r.ore  and  more  aepending  for 
tne  su"^ ly  of  food-stuffs  uron  loreign  countries. 

Any  adequate  discussion  on  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  would  neeu  a  chapter  itself  nor  it  is  necessary  for  our 


present  furpose;  all  that  is  neeiieu  here  is  to  sur.  ur  their  tendency 
in  view  nf  I'oreigr.  trade. 

There  are  two  forces  at  work nn'»  from  within  and  the  other 

from  without -hich  dre   affecting  nuch  anu  variously  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  of  the  country,  one  of  -vhich  relates  to  the  rapid- 
ly-growing rorulation.     ^)\   allusion  nas  already  been  nade  to  the 
fact  that  Japan  has  alr.ost  reached  the  potential  naxinum  in  her 
production  of  rice,  and  that  of  late  years,  even  under  tne  most 
favorable  circumstances,  the  Japanese  crops  -.vould  never  have 
sufficed  to  feed  the  growing  population  without  the  importation  of 
foreit^n  staple.     i^.verv  inch  of  the  arable  land  has  been  brought 
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Production  or  cereals  m  oapan 

Bushels 

hice  107,9  61,000 

Wheat  20,238,000 

Barley  4  2,036,000 

ixye  33  ,0c;0  ,000 

♦  Second  only  to  India  in  the  production  oi  this  crop. 
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under  tie   cultivBtion  by  ih*^  labors  of  rany  centuries,  t<nd  even 
the  mountains  ^tp   quite  often  cultivateU  to  th.=  ir  highest  summits, 
laboriously  Uiirrying  uj    the  nanure  on  the  jiunan  shoulders.    Under 
these  circunstances ,  there  is  at  present  no  froa]'ect  ior  any  large 
extension  of  cultivable  soil  with  the  exception  o£   HoKkaido,  the 
northernmost  islanu  of  Japan,  a  ^^reater  part  of  ^viuch  remains  still 
intact.     Whether  rrimitive  or  not  in  the  method  of  production, 
the  Japanese  farmer  understands  his  'vork  so  thoroughly  that,  by  the 
elaborate  means  of  irrie:ation  and  the  skilful  use  of  fertilizers, 
he  has  been  able  to  turn  out  the  rich  harvests  on  the  same  land 
during  fifteen  or  fventy  centuries.     It  ^vili  be  thus  inferred 
that  any  agrarian  inrrover^nts  in  more  scientific  rocess  of  in- 
tensive cultivation  v/ould  hardly  increase  the  total  output  to  any 
appreciable  amount.    i^nd  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
ropulatinn  in  Jar  an  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  400,000  souls  per 
annum,  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  no  long  time  she  will  be  com- 
relled  to  rely  ner  means  of  subsistence  uyon  zhe   ioreign  land. 

/Agriculture,  however,  is  still  the  funaamental  basis  of 
Japan's  prosperity,  and  is  in  reality  the  life  of  the  nation. 
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It  is  in   this  industry  thcit  thP  country  owf-a  its  iibility  to  pay  its 

way,  c«nd  but  Tor  zhe.   existence  m"  the  reasant  farmer who,  by  a 

more  or  less  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  irposition  of  a  he&vy 
land  tax,  nade  it  rracticable  for  the  nev?ly-formed  oental  aovern- 

ir.ent  to  carry  on  Lhe  task  of  aaninistration  on  a  Western  model 

it  is  difficult  to  see  .i/here  the  ix.oney  could  have  been  found  for 
the  consumnation  of  vast  a  change  of  system  as  that  v/hich  the  world 
has  v.'itnessed  aurinj;  the  last  thirty  years. 

But  there  has  lately  been  t'^'ing  on  a  constant  shifting  of 
jopulace  from  a^'riculture  to  r.anuf acturing  industry.     The 
Japanese  farmers  toil  iiard  throu£;:hout  the  year,  but  tlieir  profits 
are  very  small  compared  '/ith  those  of  other  businesses.     The 

\^  ■      • 

"  y^ccoruing  to  statistics,  th-^  total  uebt  oi  tne  farming 

class  at  ^r'^sent  amounts  to  about  600,000,000  yen,  t'vo-third  of 
'vhich  i^  tne  result  of  the  easier  life  led  by  the  generality  of 
farmers,  the  better  food,  clothing  ana  housing.     This  capital 
is  unproductiv^iy  employed,  wnile  the  remaining  200,000,000  yen 
goes  to  the  fund  for  the  improvement  of  th''  agricultural  industry. 


qu*»stion  hiis  recently  been  nuch  discussed  by  a  sputinn  of  the  public 
with  the  vi*»w  of  fostering  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country 
but  it  seens  that  there  is  no  immeaiate  and  fracticable  means  of 
i.mprovenents.     Hv'^re  .ve  find  the  external  force  of  foreign  trade 
which  is  steadily  working  to  make  the  country  to  produce  that  for 
which  it  is  inost  suiteu,  shifting  constantly  labor  and  capital  to 
r.ore  remunerative  industries. 

Of  course,  v/e  could  rroduce  cotion,  sugar,  rice,  pf^^s ,  beans, 
and  flour  sufficient  to  meet  the  home  demand;  but  the  proof  of  the 
benefits  of  importing  them  is  twofold.     In  the  first  place,  no 
one  will  buy  foreign  staple  if  h^  can  obtain  it  at  a  lower  price 
of  home  growth;  hence,  the  fact  that  it  is  bought  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  advantage.     oeoondly,  no  foreigner  will  send  us  goods 
unless  he  can  obtain  from  Japan  or  Japan's  debtors  produce  vhich 
he  -refers  to  that'^his  o-m  growth;  in  v/iiich  case  it  loliows  that 
our  laborers  are  engaged  in  some  occu; ation  more  advantageous  both 
to  US  and  our  customers  than  those  in  question. 


The  interest  paid  by  farmers  is  abnormally  high,  ranging  from  15 
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We  thus  see  that,  fron  the  point  of  view  of  econony  in  pur- 
chasing food,  as  a  nation  -Me.   have  reason  to  be  glau  that  the  far- 
mers are  constantly  forsaking  their  holdings  for  other  business; 
it  n^eans  that  th^re  is  an  increase  of  erployrent  in  other  occura- 
tions  created  largely  by  foreign  derand,  ana  also  that  the  price  of 
rice  is  falling'  through  th*=  imortation  of  a  cheaper  foreign  staple. 
In  a  like  nanner,  the  uirr.inution  of  the  cotton  and  sugar-growing 
areas  in  Jay  an  is  naue  up  by  the  corresponding  increase  of  the 
rulberry  orcharus.     The  result  is  net  gain  yecuniarily  to  the 

to  30  per  cent  per  annur.,  ana  there  is  little  prospect  of  repay- 
ment, as  the  profits  are  snailT For  this  reason,  the  improve- 
ment of  farns  is  entirely  out  oi  the  question.     The  small 
tenant  icirrers  are  rarialy  lorsaKing  their  holdings  for  other 
business,  ana  tenant  iiarners  in  i-iiroshima  anu  Yair.aguchi  prefectures, 
whern  the  agricultural  lana  is  largely  owned  by  i>  few  rich  farmers, 
ur-  stecdiiy  leaving  ior  abroju,"---"  Agricultural  Industry  in 
Japan,"  U.  3.  consular  i-.^p'^rts,  iio.  269. 
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country  as  3  whole;  ^vork  is  dp-lied  in  directions  v/hich  give  the 
greatest  return.     ;^ccoraing  to  an  investigation  maae  recently, 
the  vhinese  rice  can  be  imforted  to  Japan  from  Shanghai  at  half  a 
price  that  is  at  present  prevailing  in  the  latter,  including  the 
cost  of  transportation  ana  conir.issions;  ana  cut  for  the  existence 
of  the  ohinese  corn  law  wiiich  pronibits  any  ^x]ortation  of  rice, 
Japanese  agriculture  would  h<^ve   been  attacked  nuch  nore  rapidly  and 
seriously.     The   cor.petition  of  ohina,  where  the  vast  tract  of 
land  is  stili  left  uncultivateu ,  and  where  the  yrice  of  rice  is  so 
cheap  must  be  expected  sooner  or  later;  and  then  the  fall  of  the 
price  of  Japanese  rice  will  set  in,  and  a  series  of  agricultural 
changes  '/ill  take  place.     It  is,  hov;ever ,  no  part  of  the  present 
parer  to  deal  vith  its  probable  econocic  effect  on  the  landlords 
ana  farriers,  ana  the  social  effect  on  the  country  as  a  whole  which 
would  subsequently  take  plai;e  by  the  rigration  of  labor  fror.  the 
country  to  the  city. 
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Chapter         111 
GeogrB^hicsl  Distribution  of  Ja^-sn's  Foreign  Comrp.rce 

1 Change  in  Distribution 

It  is  only  within  cor^arat iv^ly  reo'^nt  years  that  the  foreign 
cor.rrerce  of  Janan  began  to  be  co-pxtensive  with  the  world. 
Until  about  1336,  the  trade  of  Jaran  was  confined  alnost  exclusive- 
ly to  only  five  countries,  viz.,  F.ngland,  the  United  States,  China, 
France  and  ^f^v^'.^ny ,    in  the  ord'^r  enuirerated.     In  the  ir-^ort 
trad''",  England  led  Hiith  a  -f^re-rnnderance  of  53  rer  cent,  in  1830, 
China  follo-vftd  'vith  15  ^^r  cent.,  and  then  cane,  in  order,  France 
and  th*'  Unit'^d  States  '«ith  its  r'^sr^ctiv*  ^^rc-^ntage  of  10  and  7, 
and  finallv  Geri^anv  with  4  ^°r  c^nt.     In  the  sarre  year,  our 
ex'-ort  to  the  United  States  constituted  42  r^r  cnt.  ,  and  that  to 
China,  France,  and  England  n'as  2S  ^er  cent.,  19  rer  c^nt.,  and  9 
^ar   c-^nt.,  each,  '"hil**  our  '•x^orts  to  j«rr.anv  -^^re  of  insignificant 
figur'^s.     In  oth«r  >?ords,  the  irrort  t'!'ad°  of  Ja'-an  "ms  with 
England  and  Germany,  while  the  pxrort  trade  was  with  the  United 
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states  3P.d  France*,  our  trade  with  China  maintaining  its  fair 

balance. 

This  state  of  distrihtition  was  established  by  two  causes, 
on*  of  which  relates  to  that  great  cor.rnercial  novement  which 
culminated  ir.  the  vears  inrrediatelv  following  to  the  o-n^ning  of 
the  Suez  Canal  in  1569.     The  reriod  (    1860-1873  >  is 
characterized  as  the  meridian  of  England's  oomr.erciai  rrosrerity 
and  exransion  in  the  19th  centurv.     l)"^  to  the  eighti*»s,  no 
other  Powers  had  entered  uron  such  a  shar^-  corrretition  with 
England  in  the  ?ar  Eastern  trade  as  in  the  rresent  day.    The 
internal  condition  of  affairs  incident  to  the  Franco-German  'Aar 
retarded  the  belligerent  from  taking  an  active  r^rt  in  commercial 
exrloitation  in  the  far  distant  region.     .jjeanwhile,  the  United 
States  was  in  a  decidedly  disadvantageous  Tosition,  there  being  no 
direct  transport  facilities  rrior  to  1386.     Hence,  most  of  the 
commodities  sent  fror  the  otates  to  Ja^a-n  came  bv  w.y  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  taking  sixtv  days. 

The  account  m.ust  also  be  taken  for  the  influence  of  tv  e 
mechanisr'.  of  trade, th»  banking  relations  and  the  merchant  marin*, 
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Th*^  cnnqufist  of  JaT3n^se  rrarkpt  by  English  rTchants  was  largely 

du*»  to  these  instrumentalities.     ^s  late  as  1S90,  over  one-half 
of  Jaran's  foreign  trade  w.ns  carri^^d  on  hy  the  English  vessels 
under  the  English  flag.     Another  influence  "'as  the  financial 
aid,  by  r.^ans  of  '^hich  the  Englishrnen  secured  the  vantage-ground 
over  other  nations  in  the  r.  .tter  of  large  contracts  for  int'=»rnal 
imrroverr.ents  such  as  railway  for  instance.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  quite  natural  that  our  im-^ort  trade  ur  to  about 
1886  was  chiefly  with  England. 

The  second  cause  '"hich  established  this  stat''  of  distribution 
relates  to  the  charact'='r  of  Jaranese  '^x^orts.     It  is  the  well- 
established  rrinci'^le  that  foreign  corr.erce  is  not  one-sided 
bargain,  for  the  rayrent  of  our  imrorts  rr.ust  b^  ulti"iately  rrade, 
not  bv  money,  but  by  goods,  although  the  destin.it ions  of  Japanese 
goods  are  not  necessarily  the  (Countries  fror  where  --"e  imrorted. 

Hrnce.Jo'^an  exported  t-^a  and  silk, the  for'-.e^  exclusively  to 

the  United  States,  '"hile  some  ^ortion  of  the  latter  was  sent  to 
France  with  which  our  indebtedness  to  England  and  Germany  was 
raid  for.     This  accounts  for  th^  reason  why  the  balance  of  our 
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trade  with  th-^  United  States  and  Frano<^  ivas  .so  favorable. 

(I'^ograrhioally ,  Ja^ an'='se  trade  would  S'='er  to  have  begun,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  the  y^siatio  nountries,  but  there  were 
hardly  any  conFiercial  transactions  with  these  oountri'='s  excerpt  China 
during  the  ^«riod  of  which  wf>  are  sr^aking.     The  rrime  cause  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  Ja'^anese  ventured  in  the 
cor.rrercial  ent'='r"^risf^3  abroad,  the  nearlv  whole  busin'=>ss  of  both 
ex-'-orts  and  irrorts  being  carried  through  the  intermediary  service 
of  foreign  merchants  resid'=nt  in  the  treaty  rorts.     It  was  by 
the  Chinese  that  our  trade  with  the  neighboring  countries  was 
established  and  handled.     'Aithout  going  too  far  into  details, 
let  us  suffice  ourselves  to  say  that  the  extent  of  n-arket  during 
the  rpriod  was  limited  not  only  by  th»  snallness  of  the  volume  of 
trade,  hut  also  bv  this  very  r'^ason  that  there  ■•:ere  not  rany 
varieties  of  corrmodit ips ,  the  bulk  of  oiir  ^x^orts  consisting  only 
of  the  two  iterqs  of  natural  •products; t»a  and  raw  silk. 

But  within  the  'ast  d-=>cade,  th^^re  has  bepn  a  remarkable  change 
in  Jar.mese  eoonoric  life.     Ur  to  1086,  the  industrial  Ja^an 
had  busiea  itself  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  nation's  material 
rrogr-^ss.     The  construction  of  railway,  steamshirs,  and  harbors. 
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the  Pstablishrent  nf  rnst;il  and  tpTficrpThin  corrir.unicst  inns ,  and 
thp  organization  of  Joint-stock  cnm-^anips ,  or  in  short,  the  change 
fror  local  to  national,  ecnnorn.y  -"ere  the  chief  concerns.     But 
wh'^n  the  internal  condition  of  affair's  had  becor^  somewhat  orderly, 
and  '"hen  the  inviting  fields  of  foreign  narket  had  gradually  hecor.e 
kno'vn,  T'ublic  attention  had  tn  t°  ^axd   '"ore  and  rore  nn  the  ext'^r- 
nal  sidp  of  coF;nercial  rf^lations  rather  than  to  the  domestic  trad*. 
Manv  ne-v  industri'=s  have  thus  srrung  u^-  one  aft^^r  another.     The 
territorial  division  of  labor  has  gradually  been  ushereii  in  all 
th**  directions  of  the  country  to  rroduce  that  for  'vhich  Jaran  is 
most  suited.     It  is  this  develorment  that  has  brought  about  the 
chang**  in  th^  character  of  Javanese  trade.     From  natural 
rroducts  to  textile  goods,  and  then  to  the  othf^r  forms  of  manu- 
facture is  the  line  of  evol\ition,  as  has  bpen  traced  in  the  rre- 
c^ding  charters,  along  '"hich  th-^  for'^ign  commerce  of  Jaran  has 
develoro(i  du-^ing  th**  last  d*^(;ade. 

The  logi(;al  conseou'ncf^  of  this  Mes  in  the  change  of  the 
geogra-^hical  distribution  of  tr^de.     Th*  sudd»nn»H.s  with  which 
this  ch3ng'='  has  taken  rlace  is  consricuous,  and  the  entire 
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rprsreotivp   of  JaraneRP.   oorr.ri'^'roi.al    r'^lations    is   now   in  thp    state 
of  transition,  'Ahen  w*  conc.piv*  that  this    is  a  i^art   of  the 

broad  coirirrercial   moverrent   of  the    'vorld   at    1-^rg^    as   ■>p'l.l    as  the 
change   in  the   tide  of  Jaranese  trad^ ,    nothing   'vill   be  r.ore    sug- 
gftssivo  than  a  strange   Tight  v/hioh  has  i^res'^nt'^d   itself   in  th* 
recent  change   in  the   geographical   distribution   of  Ja^ian's   foreign 
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Y^^ar     China  England  France  Germany  U.  S.  i*ll  th-^  Oth'^r 

1873      22      23      16  —      IS        20 

1830      22       9      10  —      42         8 

1890       9       9      14  —      35        33 

1900      14       4       9  1      25        48 
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cnrrreroft.     Vipw^d  in  this  light,  the  significant  features  are 
(D  the  rplativp  decrease  of  Ja'ran's  irrnrts  fror  England,  f2>  the 
heavv  increase  of  •^p,rrr\ar\   trade  ami  (3^  of  ./^"-erican  goods,  and  M^ 
the  expansion  of  our  market  in  the  Asiatic  countries. 

(Without  douht ,  England  is  losing  trade.     The  decrease  fror 
52  -i^er  ci=nt.  of  her  share  in  ISSC  to  £4  r(=r  c:^rt.  in  1900  is 
sirfly  enoriTous.     If,  however,  rerely  the  relative  ratio  is 
accerted  as  an  index,  the  result  will  he  quite  misleading;  for  the 
total  value  of  our  imports  from  England  increased  from  19,000,000 
yen  to  71,000,000  yen  in  the  corresronding  y^ars.     .<igain,  the 
recent  ra"^id  growth  of  our-  trad^  with  the  British  possessions  must 
also  be  tak<=n  into  account.     y°t  in  th'=  main,  it  is  the  matter 
of  fact  that  the  wares  of  .Manchester  and  Birmingham  hav°  greatly 


'"'"   It  is  ind^^ed  tru'=  that  th'^  English  have  lost  comir^rce 
relatively  md  ev^n  absolutely  in  a  number  of   their  r^ssessions 

and  ■^rot'='ctor3t'=»s ,  including  Canada,  Egy^t,  and  ev^n  India." 

Keinsch,  V.orld  -olitics,  r.    ZA  Sep,  Farrer ,  "  Znes   Trad^ 

follow  the  Flag  '^"  Contemi-orary  Rpvi^w,  r-«C'=»mb'=>r ,  l£9o. 
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bftfln   su^'^roedftd   of   latfi  yftars.  This    is  'particularly  tr\if^    in 

the   1.  inp   of    iron  -vorks.  'Ahsn  England   was   alonft    in  the   field, 

Jaran  was   cormprojally  dprpndent  u'fon  h^r   for  thp   nearly  whole 
surrly  of   irodern  manuf  act.ures;    hut   with  the   growing  c;omret  it  ion, 
th»   matter  has   changed   and   wp   find   that   our   irrTorts   from   TiPrrany 
and  the   United   States   are    increasing   ra^^idly. 

The   great   stride   with  which  the    viermans   arf    lately  gaining 

pverywhpre    is   quite   a   familiar   fact; ^particularly   in   South 

America   and   also   in   China   since   their   acquisition  of   "    a    srhere 
of   influ^ncp,"  together  with   inuTistrial   concessions  therein. 


For   comrrphensivp    survey,    see  I\einsi;h,    l*.orld   Politics,   r.    2S1, 


In    1900,    G-^rman    int'^rpsts    in   China   and  Jaran  are  re>-orted  t -> 
he    no   Ipss   than   $  90,000,000    in  value.  In  Ja' an  alonp,    therp 

are   sixty-five   German  warehouses  doing  business  with  an  aggregate 
capital   of   $   5,000,000.  Qpr-an   industrial    enter-^risps    in  Ja^an 

iiT<^-  valupd   at    $  3,000,000,    aid   Gprnan   interpsts    in  Formosa   at    $ 

1,500,000. Gprman  i^ort^prcial    Intprpsts    in   v.hina  and  ••'''^^^n^  JJ_.__S. 
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Jar  an' s  ir"T"nrts  fmr  Gprrr.any  incrft^sed  nearly  490  r<=r  cent,  within 
the  last  decade,  that  is,  froir  6,000,000  yen  in  15^0  to  29,000,000 
ven   in    1000.  fin   oomnrareii   'vith  that   nf  J^ngjgnd^   t,he   share   of 

Gern-iany  does    not  thiis    ar;ount   -vpn   to   one-half   of   the   former. 
Yet,   the   G^rmsn  merchants   tire',   most   -^^os-^erous   and  energetic,    and 
more   3nd   more   of  the   English  trade    in  Jar^n   is  rassing    into  the 
hands   r^f  the   Germans. 

It    is,    however,    the   American  goods  that   has   made  the   most 
remarkahle    advance.  This  comTetition  of  the    United   States   began 

in   1396.  In  th»  rrevions  year,    the  total    valup   of  Jsran's 

imports   from  the   United    States  was   only   9,000,000  yen  which 
increased   at   a   hound   to   the   pnornniis   sum  of   62,000,000  ypn    in    1000. 
Such  a   sudden    increase,    ho-'Pvpr,    is    "largply  due   to  r^^i  cotton, 
though  the   ranVif actured   goods   also   increased   at   an  equal   ^"ace. 
The  chief    caus^   of  this    /m^rican   co'-vptition   has   heen  attributed 
to  the    industrial    derression   in  the    States    '.'hich  ensuetl   at   the 
closi=   of   th'=   rrosieroius   ^eriod    in    1S94.  "    The  de-^re.;sion 

bT'ought   about    ?^n  °ra   of   economy   and   stimulated   the  develorment   of 
labor-saving   machinery   anil   arrliances   of  evpry   d'^scrirtion ,    and 
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hy  thpir   adnrfinn  th»   AF.»rioan  rriakT  has   h'^f'n   able   not   oriTy  to  rr,Aet 
the    In^vftr  rr.i.r.ps   off"=rd  f^  hin    by  his   own  c-mintry   r;pn,   but    in  rany 
cases  to   create  dem^nu   abrnau   by   selling  his    sur'^ius   at   cost  rrice 
and  thus   freping  th'=   hnre  piarket   Ivor   any  excess.  .^noth^r  ^oint 

is   the   devi^l  n-^TPnt    o/   thi=   direct    steairishir    Tines   frorr  Kew   York, 
whereas   goods    ■^f^r^   fctrrr^^rly   S'^nt   to  I.iverTnoT    or  London   for  tran- 
shirment  to  Ja^an."  y^nd  still   another  ^oint   '"hich   is   often 

overlooked    is   the   fact   that    in  case   of   Targe   orders,   the    industrial 
caracit,y   of   a    country   to   v,^pX   th'^se   ord-^rs   in   the  -prescribed  tire 
is   soir.ptirres   rore    i^rortant   than  th°   -^rices   offered.  It    is 

^erhars    in   this  res'-eot    of  quick   delivery   ^,ore   than  anything  ^Ise 
that  th'='   y>"-eri(;an  t^anuf actur^rs   have    ^  gr^at    advantage.  , 

Kext   to  be   considered    is  th-^   ren^^nt    oUdden   incre.ise    of 
JaT^anes'^   ^x^orts  to  th^*-   rsiatic  countries.  i*rong  th'^n,   the 

rost    irrt->  ortant   countries   &rf:~ 

1890  1900 

Hongkong  9,000,00.-  yen  39,0"0,000   yen 


British  Consular  Pierorts,    annual   s^ri^s,    1F,.;6. 
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China  5,000,000   "  31,000,000   " 

British  India         500,000   "  8,000,000   " 

cores  1,000,000   "  9,000,000   " 

It  will  be  thus  ohserved  that  th«  incre3s«  is  so  rprarkable, 
ranging  from  fourfold  to  sixteenfold  in  oasp.  of  India.     This 
increase  wtjs  rriF-arily  due  to  the  industrial  dev^lnrnent  of  Japan. 
The  horfi  had  been  ent'=rtained  that  these  countries  woiild  prove 
excellent  markets  for  Japan's  surrius  products,  and  success  en- 
couraged the  hoT>e  that  manufacture  for  ex^^ort  could  become  a  source 
of  national  "-ealth.     It  is  indeed  in  these  markets  that  Jaran 
has  begun  to  comrete  successfully  '«ith  Jiurorean  and  ^Smerican  goods^ 
Her  gpogra-^hical  situation,  tog.=ther  •••ith  the  racial  affinity  and 

transport  facilities,  is  affording  an  amrlp  advantage  for  the 
effectual  and  remanent  fostering  of  ciomimerci  ai  relations. 
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2 FrPsent    oitimtl.nn 

Having   thus   rpvip-vpci  hri.pfly   thp   r.nst,    in'-m-tant   changi^s 
which   h^vp    3ff'=ot'^(i  Jpi'an's   fnr»*ign   cnr.r.^rop. ,   '"p   have   no-v   arrived 
at   a  "^olnt   wh-^r*   've   oar.  rrorprly   view    its   "^resent   situation.  It 

is  of  th?    highest    irTortanne  to   ascertain  oi<='ar''.y  hovs   far   th'='se 
changes   have   actually  taken  ^Tace   through  th^   recent    industrial 
develorr.ent   of  the   cor.ntry,    an^i   what    is   th*=    nature   of  distribution; 
for   the   rprr.ar.ence   or  the   further  changes   of  Jaran's   coin.F;ercial 
relations   derend  «=ntirely  u-on    it.  It   has   vaguely  been  re- 

rorted  that    England's   day    is   over,  ■'and  the  JaTan-^se   copretition 


"   ^^orres'-ondpnts   of  the   leading  London  journals  have   done   so, 
and   an   j^ustraHan   statesran,   who   recently  visited  Jaran  with  th*^ 
s-^eoia'    ^urT-osp   of   enquiring   into   her   corrrprcial   anu    irdustriaj 
rros"Pcts,    dii;   not   hesitate    in  conv^r.sation  that   England's   day   as 
a   '-anuf  actur-^r   for  the   i  ?ir   F.ast,    if   not   even   for    Australia,   •••'S 
C'V^.T ,   and   that    she  ru.^t   be  ■rrp--,)red   to  give    ■-•'ay   a"" '.   along  the    ^ine 
to  her  rising  rival," British  Consular  Jt\»=rorts,   annual   s'=rieH, 
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has  r'^C'=intly  been  presented  to  the  y^-nerican  rubiic  in  such  an  alarm 

that  Jaran  nignt  inundate  the  American  larlcet  ''ith  chear>  '/atches 
i>nd   Dicvcles.  '    oi    course,  Jj-^an    nay  beco-ne  a  rorniuabie  if  not 
a  successful  con-^etitor  one  of  th'^se  iays.     But  the  iay  is  still 
distant.     It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  see  ho"  far  and  in  -/hat 
direction  Japanese  co-nnetition  h.is   heretofore  been  carried  on,  and 
also  to  nof*  clearly  th*  nature  and  diff="renc'=»s  ^f  its  geographical 
distribution.     In  s^  doing,  it  "'ill  b-^  convenient  to  g^ou"^  the 
distribution  of  Japan's  f'^reign  co'i!T>rce  into  the  thr'=»e  grand 
divisions;  viz.,  Asia,  .furore,  and  America. 

In  th'=>  ^rec^ding  3'=>cti'^n,  it  has  b-^en  not'^i  that  the  ^a-^iditv 
'•'ith  '"hich  th^  Ja^^anese  trade  ''ith  th^  Asiatic  count^i=>s  has 
inc-'"='as^d  during  th'=  '' ^st  l-^cad*  is  un*  "'^c-^d«*d  ,ind  als'^  that  th° 
-•^irria  oau3'='  ^r   this  st.^i'^tlin?  d'^v*! o^-iT^nt  is  th^  •^'^c^nt  ''hange  in 


I' I  }ano>-q"i  Su^v^v  ^r  the  ''/or''d's  'J'>""n'*'"c°  i"  I'^OO ,  7.3.  Consular 
pa-i^orts.  '^'^  ?-.  "^ .  ■'oi^+e'*',  "  Is  j3-^~T'^.°s°  C^T^""! i t i'^n  a  •Ivth'^" 
■jor^t^Vi  fl'-oT' jn 3-1  poyia  r^  Tjo .  163,  1S^6,  and  a''s'^  3.  ':'^p«'S,  "  "'n'^'^'-i^ir 
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Japanese   ecnnonic   life.  ^et   U3   now  conaiaei-  now  lor  zne,6e 

ecnnonio   c;hdn.i;«3  .»re   i»GtUc»iiy  rfn'ioctea  u"  on   one   comnorcidl 

reicJLions   ••■'ion  ine   ^jiooic   Goun^riej.  ihe   Tol loving  Laole   shows 
txie  l■re3en^   otdte  oi'  aioLrioution:- 

jiXports  I^po^^u 

vjhinti  oi, 372,000  ypin  ^'j,j6x,000  yon 

Hont,Kong  39,177,000      "  iO, 660, 000      " 

iiriLiaa  Inaia  o,/'j^,000      "  23,o76,000      " 

Corea  9,953,000      "  3,306,000      " 

All   liie  nest  5,312,000      "  i6,oD7,000      " 


iotai  95,0x0,000      "  o3, 360, 000      " 

Thus,   iiihe   I'lrst    i^sson  01'  tne   Lable   is   .*n  ftxoeeuingly   adverse 
condition   01    tra^e    vit,n  "one  ririLuh   In^iia,    ^na  -^ita  Lnose   uounLries 
■vhich  .ve   grou  ea   in  Lii'-;   last  rii_;ures,    ;riiile  Lae  trade  wita  Hongkong 


nussian  y^sia,   i^nan  anu  nta-r  French  India,    r'aiiipTine   islands. 
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shows  an  exceedingly  favorable  balance,  ona  secondly,  v;ith  the  ex- 
cpftior  r[   China  i>nd  riongkone  our  trade  with  /^siatic  countries  is 
stiil  oi   the  insigricant  fit;ures. 

IVe  will  briefly  mnsiuer  the  r.eanintj  o£   these  f injures: an 

unfavorable  balance  of  traae  with  iiritish  India  is  chiefly  due  to 
raw  cotton,  that  with  the  Fhiliprine  Islands  to  hf^vr.i   ana  sugar,  and 
that  with  the  French  India  to  rice,  while  an  exceedint'ly  favorable 
condition  of  traae  with  Hongkong  is  mainly  owing  to  our  exporta- 
tion of  cotton  yarns,  coal,  copper,  and  rratches.     Thus  divided  in 
the  broauest  line,  in  spite  all  changes,  our  coinnercial  relation 
with  y^siatic  countries  ray  be  regarded  as  the  division  of  industry 
into  the  latter  producing  raw  materials ,  Japan  nanufacturing  them. 
Our  imports  from  China  and  Corea  also  consist  largely  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

It  is  in  this  respect  of  corm'^rcial  reflation  by  which  we  can 
see  most  clearly  that  Jayan  i;-:  striving,  press^^d  by  the  rapidly- 
growing  rorulation,  to  seek  the  means  oi  livelihood  in  industrial 
development  rather  than  agricultural  resources.     i:ut  from  the 
very  fact  that  with  the  exception  oi   *.hina  and  Hongkong  our  trade 
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is  still    liinited,    it   can  be  s(»pn  that  this  yrocRsa  of  transfnrning 
Jaran   into   a  nanuiacturint;  country   is    in   its  Vf-ry   inciiiert   stage, 
J»ran's  endeauevour   in  this  uirection   is  to  suirly  with  two  classes 
of  merchandise;    first,   such  cirticlea  as  Jaran  already  manufactures 
for  her  own  use,   anu   s*^condly,   article's   imitated  from  foreign 
patterns  anu  uesigns,    which  are   already  in  demand  in  Asiatic 
countries.  To  those   semi-civilized  peoples   v.'ho  are  satisfied 

with  chear   and   inferior  commodities,    it  -.vill   not   tae  difficult  to 
ensure  commercial   supremacy  v/hich   is  the  avoA'eu   ambition  of  Japan. 
Japan's  commercial   relations  with  European  countries   stand  at 
present   as  follows:- 

Sxports  Imports 

ureat  Britain  11,262,000  yen  71,636,000  yen 

viermany  o,  556, 000     "  29,200,000     " 

France  10,150,000     "  3,095,000      " 

Belgium  297,000      "  7,949,000      " 

Italy  7,129,000      "  450,000      " 

;^li  th«  ivest  1,4:>6,000     "  9,062,000     " 


42,053,000      "  126,393,000      " 
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There  are  thus  tv/o  i  oints  to  be  observed:  the  first  is  a   crest 
difference  between  exfortt;  anu  ir.y-orts;  and  the  second  is  an  exceed- 
ingly favorable  balance  of  trade  vith  France  and  Italy,  the  former 
is  due  to  our  irrortation  oL   cotion  and  "'oollen  fabrics,  and  iron 
manufactures,  v/hile  th»=  latter  Ls  ovinji  ^<^  '^ur  ^'xfort  of  raw  silk. 
It  is  trup  that  nui-^rous  foundrips  are  lately  in  active  work  in 
rany  parts  of  thp  country,  and  the  Ja]^anese  are  becoming  indefend- 
ent  of  foreign  countrif^s  for  siryl'^r  forr.s  of  machinery.     But 
it  has  to  be  remp;r.berea  that  unlikp  many  other  ruder  forms  of  arti- 
cles which  need  not  much  skill,  machinery  anu  such  other  iron  m.anu- 
factures  can  not  so  successfully  b-^  imitated;  for  it  depends,  not 
on  the  skill  of  a  few  raster-workmen,  but  on  the  universal  spread 
of  I'pchanical  knowledrp.  anu  skill  a;-.ong  the  coir.mon  laborers. 
There  are  some  amon£  the  leauing  men  ri   Japan  who  are  sanguine 
enoUj/h  to  forsep  liif   time  -vh^n  Jai  an  will  ourply  the  markets  of 
iluropf*  with  articles  oi  iuroppan  type,  but  .-uch  a  consiuerat ion  is 
for  the  pre^entout  ox    question.     Ja-an'.;  lolicy  in  this  direct- 
ion for  the  nor<=  civilized  countries  oi   iiuro;  e  anu  America,  has 
been  to  reserve  her  special  productions  in  >'hich  she  excels  other 
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countrips,    nuch  3s  silk,   tea,   artistic  r^anufactures ,   ana  articles 
requiring  great   ex^ertneso  of  fingers.  '»vii<='re   arti;itic   Hkill  and 

hand   labor  rl^y  3   large  part,  Ja]  an  has  aiw.4ya   been  successful   in 
cojr.petition   in  Euror^ean  markets.  It  will   be,   therefore,    in 

these    lines   ni'  corr.ir.odities  that   our   immediate   expansion  of  the   iVpst- 
ern  r.arketa   be  exrecteu,   '"hile  our   imports  of    iron  manufactures 
will    increase   steadily  with  the  progress  of  the   nation  itself. 

As   ri^gards   our  trade  with  i^r.erica,   the   present   state    is   as 
follo'vs;- 

Exporis  Imports 

The  United   States  62,666,000  yen  62,761,000  yen 

PU  the  neiit  2,.}c7,000      "  32^^,000      " 


06,655,000      "  62,090,000      " 

Until    189G,   the   balance   or  traue   -ith  the   Uniteu   States  was 
always   iavorabie;    but    in  the   fnllc-.ang  year   a   change   has   taken 
place,   ana  vie   are   importing  rore  ar.u  more  imm  thej-e  than  we  are 
exporting  thereto.  The  ]rincipal   c^rticles   which  we   import 

from  the   United  .States  consi.st   of  raw  cotton,    iron  m.anufactures, 
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flour,  etc.,  while  the  chief  articl'=s  oC   our  exrorts  are  ra.v  silk, 

silk  fabrics,  tea,  and  f loor-''.atting. 

It  will  be  thus  observed  that  the  oomm^rcial  relations  of 
Ja^an  'vith  ^Ai3 ,   /.urope  and  ^.":-^rica  are  aiiferent  one  from  another 
in  its  character,  and  aslo  in  its  dir.^nsion.     Breaking  generally, 
the  export  trade  of  Jaran  with  iiurore  and  America  c;onsists  of  her 
sxecial  prouucts  of  v/hich  the  demand  for  tea  ana  f loor-matLing 
comes  exclusively  from  tne  Jnited  States,  v.'hiie  that  with  ^aia 
consists  chiefly  of  those  commodities  which  -ere  at  one  time  the 
im-portant  items  of  Jar^^n's  imri^rts  such  as  cotton  yarns,  matches, 
umbrellas,  etc.,  if  we  make  an  exception  of  coal  and  copfer. 
In  regaru  'vith  the  im]  ort  trade,  Japan  in   still  dependent  for  the 
supply  oi   the  various  kinds  of  i.oaern  m.anufac  tureson  hurope  and 
America,  and  especially  for  the  supply  of  machinery,  while  she  is 
der«'r^»iif'-5::  ^^^   ^^e  supply  oi  r^i^^  materials  anu  fooustuffs  on  Asia, 
and  to  a  rreat  extent  on  the  United  states. 

The  further  change  of  Jay  an 's  com.mercial  relations  depends 
upon  the  industrial  aevelopment  of  the  country.     Curing  the 
last  decade,  both  exports  to  and  imports  from  European  countries 
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have  been  decreasing,  relatively,  v/hile  the  imports  from  the  United 

State's  show  a  remarkable  increase.     It  is,  however,  in  the  traue 
with  Asiatic  countries  that  the  riost  remarkable  feature  is  present- 
ing itself,  ana  the  vhole  tide  of  Jayanese  trade  now  seems  to  move 
more  ana  more  towards  the  ejstern  shores  of  continental  y^sia,  namely, 
Hussian  j»sia,  Corea ,  i^hina,  Hongkong,  British  India  and  the  Straits 
Settlements. 
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5. Conclusion. 

The  growth  of  our  foreitjn  corer.prce  has  hau  so  vi^st  and   intri- 
cate effects  in  ^very  riiase  c£   our  rolitical,  social,  anu  indivi- 
dual life  that  it  is  difficult  to  suk  then:  uf , 

Thp  first  effect  on  the  inaividual  ^elfcire  is  sufficiently 

obvious; v,'e  owe  to  foreign  traue  not  onl^r  thp   vari-^ties  of  goods 

which  we  imrort  fror,  aifferent  countries,  but  also  the  cheafness 
of  rrices.     Every  article  of  for^^i^n  growth  and  manufactures  is 
at  a  lower  price  or  of  a  better  quality  than  the  Japanese  produce, 
when  offered  for  sale,  and  we  are  gaining  in  all  those  commodities 
th<=^  whole  difference  between  the  Japanese  and  foreign  prices. 
Take  rice, for  an  exair.ple.     ForR^^rly  a  suuden  rise  or  fall  in 
value  of  rice  occurreu  sif.ultaneously  with  every  change  in  the 
season's  prospects,  propitious  or  the  reverse,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment ,  v/hen  it  involveu  uearer  food,  of  the  laboring  classes  through- 
out the  country.     But  Lhe  irnportation  r^i   forei^^n  rice  is  now-a- 
aays  acting  a.=  a  regulating  factor  oi  the  i  rice  of  the  commodity 
in  the  hor.p  narket.     'ihe  facility  with  which  it  can  be  procu- 
rable from  the  neighboring  countries  has  proved  an  immense  boon  to 
the  poor,  who  no  longer  go  in  fear  of  a  rice  famine.    'Ae  have. 
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however,  no  reans  of  pjjtimatini;  ^^is  £:^in  accruing  from  the  goods 
thus  cheapened. 

There  is  another  aavanta^e  nf   greatly  increased  variety.    We 
can  buy  spices  froir,  India,  su^ar  from  Honkong  and  th'^  Philiprines, 
coffee  froE  South  ^^r.erica;  've  can  have  the  fruit  and  wine  of  every 

country,  and  metals  fmm  any  mine  in  the  world.     So  easy  it  is 
that  every  conceivable  kinds  of  conr.ouities  v/hich  minister  to  our 
comfort  and  luxury  of  life  can  at  a  nioraent's  notice  be  placed  with- 
in everyone's  reach. 

'*vh«=ther  or  not  the  benefit  of  this  increase  of  purchasing 
power  is  hein^;  equally  aistributeu  is  th^  question  vhich  can  not 
be  easily  aetenuned.     Our  ir]  orts  at  present  consisting  so 
largely  of  raw  materials  ana  maihinery,  it  is  those  wiio  are  the 
captains  of  industry  that  is  immediately  being  enriched  by  foreign 
trade.     liut  the  \¥orkir.g  class  is  also  gaining  the  same  benefits 
as  the  wealthy,  for  since  the  ^ra  oi   irrei^jn  traaf  tJiere  has  been 
little  complaint  oi  llip  lack  Oj.  employment.     Particularly,  the 
demand  for  wnrkmien  in  the  manufiu,turing  centres  like  Osaka,  Tokio, 
kioto  has  been  so  >:reat  that  the  surply  has  quite  frequently  fall- 
en short.     Parallel  with  this  auvance  in  industry  and  commerce 
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therp  has  been  a   cnriotant  aavance  in  the  wB^es  of  labor,  and  it  is 

only  sufficient  here  to  refer  as  o>n  evidence  to  the  rising  standard 
of   livelihood  anmng  the  cor.r.cn  laborers. 

The  pffpct  nf   trade  on  the  nati'^n  as  a  whole  is  at  ^nce  wide 
and  far-reaching.     If  it  wpre  nnt  for  for<»i^n  commerce,  the  con- 
summation of  changes  of  so  vast  a  sj'stem  as  ihe  world  has  witness- 
ed during  last  thirty  years  would  n'^ver  have  been  accor.f  lished. 
The  old  form  of  sloth  anu  inaction  has  fast  vanished  under  the 
invasion  of  new  ideas,  and  new  system  of  society  and  government. 
Then  the  roverent  all  along  the  line  has  become  astonishing:  the 
spirit  of  entf^rprises  proceeuing  /rom  one  industry  to  another  has 
begun  to  dominate  the  whole  nation.     Every  orenin^  ("i    new  chan- 
nel anu  new  score  ci    -yrket  has  continually  ^ivfv.   renewea  stimulus 
to  the  enlargement  oj.  business  and  i-naustry;  machinery  is  being 
irtrouuced  more  anu  more  every  year;  labor  is  bein^^  si  ared  in  an 
increa.-ing  rrorortion  from  agriculture  ami  used  in  the  manufactures 
and  arts;  manufactures  neeu  anu  find  r^irci.asers  not  only  at  hor.e, 
but  in  foreign  markets  all  over  the  world,  ana  thus  we  find  that 
in  the  progress  of  oomnerce  itself  there  is  an  ever-extending  field 
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for  industries  that  had   no  existence  before, 

itleanwhiie  nanuf.joture  is  I'ound  so  frofitable  that  Japan  is 
goin^  to  cease  to  ^rnviiie   her  own  food,  but  to  rely  it  on  the  vast 
and  virgin  soil  nf   the  neighboring  countries  by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded.    Durin^^  the  last  two  aecades,  this  ]"rocess  has  steadily 
yet  unconsciously  been  going  on.     i»ll  exchange  is  an  aavantage 
to  both  T'^rties  concern'^d,  :^n(l  is  a  sign  oi  the  division  of  labor. 
This  advantage  becor.es  rrore  ranifest  when  we  c^re  dealing  with  the 
varied  resources  ana  ciiferent  artituces  vhich  all  the  countries 
rossess  ir  therselves.     Ja]ran  cannot  ho^e  to  correte  with,  or 
to  hold  her  own  fositirn  in  the  world's  rarkets  against  these 
countries  which  have  the  irrense  territory  in  the  f^uartity  oi  her 
agricultural  rrocluctions,     Rer.ce  Jayan  rust  strive  to  rely  her 
rears  ri  subsistence  in  an  inuustrial  uevelorrent  rather  than  in 
agriculture,  vv.n   to  excel  in  the  ruality  oi    goods  iroaucec  rather 
thcin  in  quantity.     Ihe   exarjles  oi  rgyrt  \'ith  its  cotton,  Italy 
with  its  rice,  rram:^  with  its  silk,  anti  j'.nglanu  ««'ith  its  wool  and 
sheer,  nay  ^veil  be  citea  as  cases  oi  countries,  the  limited  area 
of  which  dops  not  allow  their,  to  conpete  with  vast  countries  in  the 
quantity  of  agricultural  prouuctions;  but  which  in  the  quality  of 
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their  respeoti\re  stories  distance  all  othpr  conretitors.     Jar^n 
rosses.sp.s  all  the   auvantages  nf»ofls.s.^ry  to  n^ake  her  a   ^'reat  nanu- 
facturing  crountry:  her  peo-lp  p'^ssess  exceptional  skill,  and  labor 
is  relatively  cheap;  coal  is  abundant,  anu  the  raw  material  is 
easily  obtainable  either  at  hone  or  in  th-  nei^-hboring  countries. 
Hence,  the  dir'^ction  which  Japan  has  hitlierto  pursued  unconsciously 
lay  in  supplying  th-^  i-ore  civilized  countrips  with  such  articles 
as  Japan  excels  in,  anu  the  less  countries  ■vith  the  corrmouities 

that  are   now  supplied  by  xoreis^n  countries,  but  which  the  Hdop- 
tion  oi  Japan  of  forei^^n  r-^ethods  ana  irachinery  is  now  enabling 
her  to  produce  rrore  cheaply. 

Japan's  start  in  the  ueveloprent  of  traue  is  giving  her  an 
unique  position  in  the  corrercial  vorld:  the  aigrity  of  lier  r"si- 
tion  has  risen  since  the  late  victorious  v'^r;  fifty  years  ago  she 
'."as  a  but  heririt  nation  secludeu  anu  itiolated  frrr.  the  rest  of   the 
world,  anc  she  is  nov  establishint  her  clair  to  be  rankea  as  a 
world  Po'.'er. 

We  are,  however,  at  the  very  be^^inning  of  beginnings.    True, 
the  comrr.ercial  expansion  during  the  past  decaue  has  proceeded  with 
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an  astonishing  rafidity,  but  only  a  very  small  fraction,  about  1.7 
fer  cent./,  of  Japanese  labor  and  capital  is  invebted  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  foreign  trade.     It  is  also  true  that  there  has  b'^en 
a  rerrarkable  change  in  the  character  of  Japanese  traae,  but  when 
we  come  to  look  a  litile  below  the  surface  of  things,  we  find  that 
with  the  exceptions  of   c(Dtton  yarns  and  a  f^w  other  comjTiOdities 
it  is  not  so  r.uch  in  any  nev  direction  that  Japan's  commerce  has 
increased,  but  that  h^r  staple  products  arp  being  exported  in 
increasing  qucmtitiea.     ^^nd  ve  are   thus  at  the  very  commence- 
r.ent  of  our  corr.r:erce.     The  industrial  yrocesas  are  not  yet  so 
r.uch  diversified  nor  apecified,  anu  we  ^re  just  in  an  initiative 
rpriod  fljf  entrance  into  the  world-wide  division  oi  labor. 


/The  [resent  annual  incore  ni   Japan  is  estimated  at  1462  rril- 
lion  ypn,  oi  which  25  million  yen  is  the  y-rofits  of  foreign  trade, 
Japan,  ilncy.  Brit.,  iiew  Vol. 
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